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PHILADELPHIA, ' 


A FRIEND WISHES POSITION AS HOUSE- 
keeper. Best references exchanged. Address A, 25, Office 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


ANTED.—A CAPABLE WOMAN FOR A 
responsible position as working housekeeper. Address 
Lock Box 89, Media, Pa. 


ANTED.—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, 
in a family living in the country ; no farm work. Ad- 
dress A, 26, Office FRIENDS' INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


w4 NTED.—A MATRON FOR “ HOME FOR 

Destitute Colored Women and Children,” in Washington, 
D. C. Age from 30 to 45. References required. Good salary. 
Average number of children 120. Apply to Mrs. M. S. POME- 
ROY, 1339 K street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


hy ARY E. WATERS, BONNET MAKER, 
314 Franklin St., (first door above Wood, west side), Phila. 
Plain bonnets of all kinds ready-made and to order. 


Monteomery COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given toserving families. 
Office, 608 ' N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 WN. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 


S FaRCENT: SEMI-ANNUAL 
CHEROKEE COUNTY, (KANSAS, 
REAL ESTATE BONES. 


Long experience in loaning funds in South- 
eastern Kansas. 
NO CONNECTION WITH ANY COMPANY. 


WRITE TO BANK OF 
H. R. CROWELL, 


Columbus, Kansas. 


‘HIRD MONTH 5, 1892. 


FIRST EDITION, 10,000. 


r T TY Y 
NOT ON CALVARY. 
A Plea for Mediation in the Temp- 
tation in the Wilderness. 
LEATHERETTE, GILT TOP, 35 CENTS. 
*,* Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CHAS. T. DILLINGHAM & CO., 
718 and720 Broadway, New York. 


quiiGble 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital authorized, 
Capital paid up (in cash), 
Surplus, 

Assets, 


$4,000,000.00. 


2,049,550.00. 
800,000.00. 


14,074,813.56. 


6 per cent Debentures. 

6 pe’ cent Guaranteed Mortgages 

4\5 and 5 per cent. Certificates running 
three months totwo years. 

All Municipal, Railroad, and other first- 
class Bonds. 


OFFICES. 


Philadelphia, 8. E. cor, Fourth London, 150 Leadenhall street, 
and Chestaut Sts E. C. 
New York. 208 Broadway Berlin, 50 and 51 Charlotten 
Boston, 117 Devonshire street strasse, W. 
Kausas City, Mo., Seventh and Delaware streets. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . . - $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City 
properties. 

Six per cent. Debentare Bonds interest payable half 
yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, 
running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN, 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED). 


TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, - $2.50 


4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers, . 5 cents | 1 


0 edpies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED 
WE 
SUBSCRIBER 


TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 


DO NOT “STOP’’ PAPERS, 


EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time ; 744 cents per line each insertion, two 


times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CuEcks, DRAFTs, or 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERs; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 

PoEM : Not OuR WILL, BuT Gon's WILL, 
THE MIRACLES, s : ‘ . 
CONFERENCE CLASS AT 15TH AND RACE STREETS ; 
CO-EDUCATION THE TRUE REMEDY FOR COLLEGE EXCESSES, 
THOUGHTLEss SPEECH, ; ; 
SCRIPTURE LEssons, 1892.—No. 11, 

Notes om the Lesson, 
EDITORIAL : 

Indifference to Religion, 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, . 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 

Moving in Unity, 

An Old Marriage Certificate, 
NEws OF FRIENDS: 

Bucks Quarterly Meeting, . 

Personal Notes, 
PRISON REFORM, . : 
A PHASE OF THE INDIAN QUESTION, 
LECTURES ON PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY, . 
EDUCATIONAL, 
LITERARY NOTES, ‘ ; ; ; 
Portry : Creeds; The Indians’ Appeal, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FLOWERS, (Concluded), 
A FOLLOWER OF MOHAMMED AT HAMPTON, . 
COLORED CONFERENCE AT TUSKEGEE, 
MAXIMS OF BUSINESS 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 
CURRENT EVENTS, 
NOTICES, 


THE QUAKERS, 
By F. Storrs TURNER. $1.75. 


QUAKER STRONGHOLDS, 


By C. E. STEPHEN. 
English Edition $1.50. American Reprint 50 cents. 


LIFE OF ISAAC T. HOPPER, 
(New Edition.) $1.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
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The Revere. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


NOW OPEN 
HEATED. 


CLOSE TO THE BEACH. THOROUGHL) 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 
Hotel Wiltshire, 


VIRGINIA AVENUE, NEAR OCEAN, ATLANTIC CITY. 
A new winter house, heated by steam and open grates 


Large bay-window rooms, giving fine view of the ocean. Hom 
comforts. 


D. W. CHANDLER. 


H. WNRY HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
. Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


. 
ELLIS | wnemea sect. 172 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (SONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Rave, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


BLAIR’S KEYSTONE STATIONERY 


WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS OF ALL GRADES. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


PENCILS, PENS, INKS, AND MUCILAGE. 


BLANK BOOKS AND A GENERAL LINE OF OFFICE 
STATIONERY. 


John A. Jackson, *2° ACH ST., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


NEW STYLES, perfect, full length, HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 35c. Don't fail to see 
these papers if you are about to purchase. If you 
cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. a DIAMENT & CO., 1206 MARKET ST , 


Philad’a, Pa 
Scientific American 
Agency for 


AVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in ‘ 


Scientific American 


Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No intelligent 
man should be without it. Weekly, $3.00 a 
year; $1.50 six months. Address MUNN & CO, 
PUBLISEERS, 361 Broadway, New York. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 
WINDOW SHADES. 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


seiS8, WM..HEACOCK, f46~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET. PHILA. 


—THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 


STREETS. 


needed either for dress or house-furnshing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes collected 

Surety furnished for administrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLEY,Sec, and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 
John B. Love, 

John Lucas, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 
A .Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill, 
Thos. A.Gummey, 


8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward S. Sayres, 

E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny, 


THE GUARANTEED MORTGAGES & DEBENTURES 
—OF THE— 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 


are giving excellent satisfaction to investors. 
We also have on sale a few 6 and 7 per cent. Omaha and 


‘ouncil Bluffs Mortgages, in amounts from $600 to $8,000, which 
we recommend with contidence. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


(Successor to CONARD & FORSYTHE), 
940 DREXEL BUILDING, ~ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INVESTORS | 


CUARANTEED 


Mortgages 


smite, 
Bonds 7% 


Stocks 10% 
20 Years’ Experience 


WE HAVE HAD 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been paid 
at maturity. 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$13,800,000 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 

We never handle any security that we do not absolutely 
control. The investments we now have are as secure as 
any we have ever offered, and pay more interest than 
any we have offered in the last ten years, We can refer 
to the leading banks in New York, and to our 4,000 pat- 
rons e are under the supervision of the Banking De- 
partment of New York State. 


J.B. WATKINS L. M. CO. 


2 Wall St., Cor. Broadway, New Yerk. 
SENRY DICKINSCN. Manager. 


PAYING 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 8th, 1891. Thirty minutes from Broad St 
Station, Phila. Undercare of Friends. Full college courses for 
both sexes leading to Classical, Scientific, Engineering, and Liter- 
ary degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 

For particulars and Catalogue address, 

CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY. 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I<LAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The school will open Ninth month 8th, 1891 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOARDING 
AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia on the Bound Brook and North 
Penn. Thorough work ; good care ; comfortable and homelike; 
charges moderate. Apply early. 
For circulars and particulars address, 
AUTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Or Cynthia G. Bosler, Sec'y, Jenkintown, Penna. 
Ogontz, Penna. 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 


SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Correct Styles, Finest Work, and Best Materials. 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS 
50 Cards ana the Plate, $1.00. 


Friends’ Book Association, "Ps? Race 


Would you like a list with all the “unlucky seeds’’ left out? 


AND JOURNAL. 


What we offer investors. 

First mortgage security on city pro 
perty. From six to ten per cent. inter 
est. The privilege of withdrawing on 
thirty days’ notice. Our mortgages are 
all on a sinking fund plan which insures 
payment at maturity. Among 2,500 
patrons we have yet to learn of a dis 


| satisfied one. 


The Home Savings and 
Loan Association 
of Minneapolis 
Assets, $700,000. 


Money with this Association 
will earn nearly Three Times as 
much as in an ordinary savings 
bank, and can be withdrawn at 
30 days’ notice. 

Manager 


| 
H F. NEWHALL, aster Sttce 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


For pamphlet, 
address 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, Etc. 


308 HILLBORN ¢ Co 


BEDDING 


FURNITURE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 


is a matter of choice. You 
get the luck if you get the 
right seeds. Ours are all 
lucky seeds, just because 
we trust nothing to luck. 
We are always trying, test- 
ing. proving, so that we can 
sell you only seeds that will 
grow, and only the varieties 
that it PAYS to grow. 


That’s 


our MONEY GROWER’S MANUAL,—the cream of flower and vegetable seeds. 
Many valuable novelties,—but all TESTED. It is FREE, if you send two 2c. 
Stamps for postage, and mention Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 


| JOHNSON & STOKES, euitaoecenia, pa. 


217 and 219 MARKET S8T. 
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NOT OUR WILL BUT GOD'S WILL. 


A PERFECT day! I tried to hold it fast ; 

To make each hour my own, and sip its sweets, 
As if it werea flower, and I its bee. 

No one should come between me and my joy, 
My will should rule my actions for one day. 
Ah, yes! itslipped away, its secret kept, 

And hid from me behind the sunset clouds. 


Another day : ‘God help me use the hours!” 
I said, ** And let thy will be done, not mine.” 
I watched if might be some one needed help, 
If I might speak a word of cheer, or give 

A hand, or even softly step where wounds 
Were aching. Day of sweet revealing! when 
It passed, it left its perfume in my heart. 


—Mrs. Butts. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE MIRACLES. 


In reading the gospel records we meet many accounts 
which it would be impossible to believe if met with 
outside those pages. Miracles, from the material 
standpoint, are impossibilities,—could never have 
happened. They run in direct contradiction to. the 
laws of nature, and the laws of nature we find in- 
controvertible. The more earnestly these laws are 
studied the more calmly we accept their action and 
results as inevitable. They keep their promises 
to the letter. So much cause; so much effect. 
So firmly are these facts established in the 
minds of students of natural philosophy that it re- 
quires in this age no unusual amount of faith to look 
with assurance for certain effects where causes are 
known, and for adequate causes where effects only 
areseen. If a plant has suitable conditions it will 
thrive ; if not, it will weaken and perhaps die after a 
sort of heroic struggle to do its best. If a drooping 
flower be neglected it cannot revive; if it revive we 
know that it must have had a new supply of water 
and nourishment from some source. If nitro-glycer- 
ine does not explode when struck a heavy blow, we 
know it could not have been nitro-glycerine after all, 
and if a pitcher of water does not break with freez- 
ing solid we know it could not have been water or it 
could not have been frozen,—no matter what is said 
to the contrary. The horse that is weil cared for and 
kindly treated shows these facts to all its owners in 
turn, and the one that is overworked and starved 
tells the true state of the case to every beholder in 
its bony frame and dejected eye. Among children 
even, the bright, intelligent, eager faces belong to 
those whose surroundings have oftenest called forth 
those expressions, and the neglected little ones of 
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narrow courts and by-ways cry forth neglect with 
every turn and wotion. 

It is written of Jesus that he caused blind persons 
to see, the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, the dumb 
to speak, the sick to stand and leap in strength, 
More than all these, which we can slowly or partially 
effect in our day, he is said to have raised the very 
dead to life, and great multitudes witnessed these 
deeds. Laying aside for the moment the right or 
wrong of belief or disbelief, how can we disbelieve 
things everyone seems to have known at the time,— 
“ Since the world began it was never heard that any- 
one opened the eyes of a man born blind,” and the 
raising of the widow’s son and of Lazarus, both wit- 
nessed by great crowds of spectators? And on the 
other hand how can we believe anything so impossi- 
ble in modern science as the raising of the dead, or 
the healing of a leper by a word ? 

Let us see if from any source, from any quarter, we 
can derive a helpful thought to enable us to decide. 
Not that our decision can affect the truth of the past 
records. All it can do is to affect our lives in the 
present, and, since influences are never lost, but only 
spread through the world of living beings as ripples 
made by a stone will spread over the surface of the 
lake and communicate themselves in broadening cir- 
cles to the solid land, so our beliefs may carry their 
after effects we know not whither. 

But this subject is one which it is hard to consider 
candidly. Either we believe these records and feel 
it wicked to doubt, or we cannot believe them, and 
feel it hypocritical to pretend we do. Yet there are 
not a few who are ready to say, “ True or false, who 
can know? Why should we assume one or the 
other case and persecute those who disagree with 
our conclusion? We will do the best we know, in 
perfect trust that whatever light is needed to guide 
our feet will be granted us.” Or, in the words of 
Gamaliel : “ If this counsel or this work be of men, it 
will be overthrown ; butif it is of God ye will not be 
able to overthrow them.” 

If we look at the miracles spiritually, search into 
their hidden depths for the life-spring, the beating 
heart within, what do we find ? What is their intent, 
meaning, expression; true or false? Were they 
done in the selfish or unselfish spirit? ‘ It is writ- 
ten, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 
Though throbbing through his entire nature with 
the awakening consciousness of his power, Jesus 
would not use it for himself even for a test ; even to 
prove himself to himself the Christ he would not 
tempt his God. Were they done for display of 
power? ‘See that no man know it.” Were they 
done for amusement or recreation? What a holy 
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nature must that be which finds its pastime in bless- 
ing the unfortunate! Carried they ever anything 
but blessing? In the case of the withered fig-tree 
even, why need we go farther than the evident in- 
tent of Jesus to say to the awakening spirits of those 
about him: “ Except ye bear fruit ye are nothing ;” 
or in that of the herd of swine, his wish to teach that 
the soul of one man was of more worth than many 
beasts? And as for the water and the wine, why 
not accept the best that can be found in it, total ab- 
stainers though we be, and confess that Christ can 
change the commonplace of our lives into a richer 
exhilaration? 

The recorded miracles of Jesus were one with his 
whole life. He never claimed that he himself per- 
formed them. “The Father in me, he it is that doeth 
the works.” They were but one of his many ways 
of expressing his intense and never wearying love 
for humanity. “Art thou the Christ?” “Go, tell 
John the things which ye do hear and see: the blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf bear ; and the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have good tidings preached to 
them.” This was sufficient answer “to those pos- 
sessed of understanding,” as the Koran would ex- 
press it. 

Yet if we grant that these things really did take 
place as stated, we must not lose sight of our first 
admission, that nothing can be done in opposition to 
natural law, which is God’s law in nature, Except by the 
intervention of a higher law. Miracle really begins with 
organic life. Minerals make no unexpected resistance 
to causes. Results are sure. But take the grass in 
the roadway, how it struggles against dust and hoofs 
and wheels, drouth and flood ; how bravely it stands, 
erect as possible, its miracle of life resisting to the 
utmost all untoward influences! Plants always do 
their best. If the same could but be said for men! 
Yet perhaps it may be truer than we guess even here, 
by the time allowances are made for restricting, de- 
pressing, deadening circumstances, ignorance and 
false education, limited gifts and aspirations discour- 
aged, possibly ridiculed. But the miracle of a diviner 
life is here, to resist discouragement, accept burdens 
cheerfully, struggle gladly, endure sweetly, aspire 
faithfully, hopefully, lovingly. A man could lay self 
utterly aside, and live for his God and his race. He 
could court poverty, labor, calumny, disgrace, and a 
criminal’s death. He could welcome that worst of 
all fates, to be misunderstood by those who knew and 
loved him best. What one of his separate miracles 
can compare in degree with this greatest marvel,— 
himself? This did Jesus; and in this field at least 
we are invited to follow him. How did he do it? 
Because his spirit found such joy and peace in per- 
fectly obeying God’s highest laws, the laws of spirit, 
the laws of love, faith, hope, of effort and endurance, 
that comfort, ease, satisfaction in anything less noble 
held for him no attractions in comparison. As the 
sunshine can make a candle flame cast a shadow, as 
reversing a locomotive engine will but slightly retard, 
not prevent, its going down a steep grade, as a stiff 
wind may blow a feather against your breath, as a 
child may learn to laugh at a fall and brave smilingly 





an envious taunt, as “ the strong man rises refreshed 
on hearing a threat,”—so the higher, perfect laws of 
spirit can triumph above the laws of nature and ap- 
parently reverse their action ; so are miracles per- 
formed, and have been in all times. 

There has always been much superstition, and 
much trickery and sham ; but these rather indicate 
than prevent the real wonder, the transcendant fact. 
Is not this a safe test, ““ What does it mean?” Apply 
it to the popular exhibitions of spiritualism, we turn 
away disappointed, disgusted. Apply it to the works 
of Christ, we are filled on a sudden with a startling 
joy. Sight for us, blind from our birth; hearing for 
us, whose comprehension of truth has been so dull; 
health and strength for us, infirm for years upon 
years, not even able to stand alone in the world ; 
freedom from tyrant instincts and chains of selfish 
habit; glad tidings,—how we have longed for them, 
fearing to believe ; resurrection for us, dead, perhaps, 
to all save what concerns us on this lower plane of 
existence ; and for us, life eternal, which is ‘to know 
thee, the only true God,and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” A. t. dD. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS. 
[Class Meeting, Second month 14.] 
PAPER: AGAINST LOTTERIES. 
Tue word lottery has no very definite signification. 
It may be applied to any process of determining 


prizes by lot, whether the object be amusement, or 


gambling, or public profit. Whatever be the form of 
the lottery, it is indisputably a gambling transaction, 
the risks and losses of which must be acknowledged 
as demoralizing. In the Roman Saturnalia or at the 
banquets of aristocratic Romans, the object was 
amusement. Nero excited the people by giving such 
prizes as a horse or a slave. 

It was the amusement of the feudal and merchant 
princes of Europe at the time of their festivities, and 
was often a part of the hospitality of the court of 
Louis XIV. 

Lotteries are of Italian origin, the first one being 
in Florence in 1530, and they are said to have been 
first employed as a means of adding to the revenue 
of the country by increasing the sale of merchan- 
dise; the bad example of Italy was soon followed by 
other nations. The first reference to a lottery in 
England was in 1569, when there were 40,000 “ lots” 
at ten shillings each, drawn at the west door of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the profits of which went for the 
repairing of the harbor. In 1611-12 the third char- 
ter of Virginia by King James was a grant to “ The 
Treasurer and Company of Adventurers and Planters 
of the city of London, for the first Colony of Vir- 
ginia, of one or more lotteries to run for one year, 
then, only at the pleasure of the king.” 

For carrying on the war with France in 1696-97, 
and for necessary expenses of the royal family, we 
learn an act of Parliament was passed, and the first 
authorized lottery was chartered to raise £1,400,000 
for the purposes named. 

In 1698-99 the English Parliament declared against 
all lotteries, denouncing them “ common and public 
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nuisances,” laying a penalty of £500 on each offense, 
and declaring the parties engaged in them shall be 
prosecuted as common rogues.” It was not, however, 
until 1826 that England abolished all forms of lottery, 
on the wise ground of injury to public morals. Lot- 
teries were legalized in France in 1539, and though 
laws were passed suppressing them in 1795, and again 
in 1836,we are informed on authority that in 1879 
12,000,000 national lottery tickets were sold in Paris 
to pay for prizes to exhibitors and the wages of the 
workmen of the Exposition of 1878. Historians do 
not hesitate to say that French society has suffered 
in a marked degree from the demoralizing effects of 
the lottery system, and the increase of savings-bank 
deposits that immediately followed its abolition in 
France leaves no doubt of the injury sustained by 
that class to whom economy and prudence are most 
essential for securing the simple comforts and wel- 
fare of the home. Lotteries were suppressed in Bel- 
gium in 1830, but they still figure largely in Ger- 
many, Holland, Spain, and Italy. The nations of 
the Old World that have been quoted, were soon to 
engraft this monster vice upon the New. Men of in- 
fluence tolerated and lent their support to a proced- 
ure which they considered a convenient way of rais- 
ing money for a great variety of objects; govern- 
ments chartered lotteries for the erection of colleges, 
academies, asylums, hospitals, and even for houses of 
worship. 

To accommodate persons of moderate means tick- 
ets were divided into halves, into quarters, eighths, 
or sixteenths ; the drawing took place on a specified 
day in a public hall of a large city, of which notice 
had been widely spread by agents all over the coun- 
try, and boys were placed at the wheels. 

We have authority for believing that in this coun- 
try in 1699 an assembly of ministers in Boston de- 
nounced lotteries as a “cheat,” and their agents as 
“ pillagers” of the people, but this was regarded by 
some as puritanical, and it exerted but a feeble in- 
fluence. 

Ata later date, an association of young men of one 
of the then prominent churches of Boston, after ex- 
amining the subject in all its bearings, condemned 
them and called for their extermination on the 
grounds of morality and public policy. The press 
supported this action, and it is believed this did 
much to create a sound public opinion in New Eng- 
land. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain through 
the kind efforts of several members of both branches 
of the Society of Friends in Philadelphia, to whom 
I have applied for information, the first allusion to a 
testimony against lotteries in our Religious Society 
is found in an Advice issued by Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting in 1716 as follows: “Advised,that care be 
taken to prevent Friends’ children and all professing 
Truth, from going to or being any way concerned in 
plays, games, lotieries, music, and dancing.” Under 
date of 1743 in the Advises of the same Yearly 
Meeting, we have extracted the following: “ That the 
Overseers of the respective monthly meetings or other 
weighty Friends, to be careful to deal with such as 
are engaged in lotteries of any kind.” 





One Friend who has been written to on the sub- 
ject, says, “ Replying to thine as to Friends’ testi- 
mony against lotteries, I do not remember that I 
have seen any reference to the subject on the min- 
utes of meetings apart from the answers to the queries. 
My impression is, that it was more a Philadelphia 
concern, as it is not contained in the queries of Lon- 
don, New York, or New England Yearly Meetings. 
Philadelphia in early times was rather a center for 
lottery projects, hence Friends here would have their 
attention more particularly drawn to this form of 
gambling than in other sections where the members 
were mostly scattered through the country, and the 
matter not so much brought to view.” 

To John H. Dillingham I am indebted for the fol- 
lowing: 

Rules of Discipline adopted 
Yearly Meeting: 

1755. “In answer to that part of the report of 
Chester Quarterly Meeting relating to lotteries: This 
meeting are of the opinion that Friends should be 
careful not to engage in anything of that kind.” 

1773. “It being observed that a number of lot- 
teries have been set up for some time past by some of 
the inhabitants of these provinces, and a desire of 
gain in this way being contrary to our religious pro- 
fession and unjustifiable; and from some of the ac- 
counts now received, there is cause to apprehend that 
some professing with us have been drawn into coun- 
tenance and encourage this dishonorable and unjust 
practice. Monthly meetings are desired to labor to 
maintain our testimony against it by advising and 
admonishing any who may be in danger of being en- 
snared by such temptations, and when any persist 
either to promote or encourage such means of obtain- 
ing unjust gain, that they endeavor to bring them to 
a due sense of their error, and if they cannot prevail 
with them to acknowledge and condemn it, the testi- 
mony of truth should be maintained against them.” 

From “ Watson’s Annals” we learn that the first 
occasion of a sanctioned public lottery in Philadel- 
phia was in 1748, though the earliest mention of this 
system in the city of Penn was in 1720, when a pri- 
vate residence on Third street, belonging to Charles 
Reed, was advertised to be sold by lottery. In 1748 
some of the citizens, under the apprehension that 
the plunder of the city might be attempted by armed 
vessels, resorted to individual subscriptions and a 
lottery for raising the “ Association ‘Battery,” then 
constructed near the present Navy Yard. “On this 
occasion,” our historian says, “the Friends put forth 
their strength to discourage lotteries, and read a rule 
against them in their meetings,” adding, “ Some con- 
troversy ensued.” 

The completion of the City Academy on Fourth 
street, the finishing of churches and clock towers, 
the paving of the streets, the erection of the light- 
house at Cape Henlopen, the building of bridges 
over streams adjacent to Philadelphia, and even the 
erection of school buildings in adjoining districts, 
were some of the objects for which money was pro- 
cured through this system of lottery. 

The American Congress in 1776 instituted a na 
ional ottery, Jefferson and other statesmen admired 


by Philadelphia 





the scheme, and before 1820 at least seventy acts 
were passed by Congress authorizing lotteries for va- 
rious purposes,—schools, roads, etc. 

It is a matter of congratulation that a sounder 
opinion prevails in the minds of the best citizens to- 
day, so far as State authority is concerned. 

In 1876 Congress passed an Act abolishing the lot- 
tery system in the District of Columbia. We may 
not be in error in expressing the belief that the 
strong testimony borne by Friends as early as the 
dates mentioned, undoubtedly had its influence in 
directing public sentiment in Pennsylvania. 

In 1833 a society was formed for abolishing the 


system of lottery in this State, and it was accon- | 


plished the following year ; Massachusetts, Connect- 
icut, and Maryland very soon acted under the exam- 
ple set by their sister State. It is needless to allude 
to the wide scope covered by the lottery evil of to- 
day, and with the intelligent understanding of the 
masses surely we can imagine few worse means of in- 
creasing a revenue for any object. The getting of 


gain without the offer of a fair equivalent is leading | 


continually to numerous financial disasters, and how 
far may it be traced to aspeculative spirit engendered 
first, perhaps, in the social circle. A game of 
“chance,” entered into simply as amusement, has en- 
riched the possessor by a much coveted prize, but, at 
the same moment, robbed him of a God-given moral- 
ity and a principle of bonor. 

The next step may be taken beyond the limits of 
the home, under the glittering enticement of fortune, 
or of a charitable or benevolent purpose, and before 
the strong nature is aware, it has succumbed to a 
monster vice. If this be true of the person of ma- 
tured mind, what shall we hope for from the chil- 
dren, who, ofttimes following the example of parents 
and teachers, with innocent motive, enter into the fas- 
cinating arena of “ chance,” of “shares,” or “ prizes,” 
feeling secure under the shadow of the home, the 
school-room, and the church. 

We cannot unite with the recent remarks of a 
Friend, that, “the question of lotteries had so long 
been a dead issue among respectable people, that he 
had never given it much attention, and found noth- 
ing worth quoting beyond the Discipline.” Profess- 
ing as a Religious Society, the fundamental truth of 
love to God and our fellow-men, we will have failed 
in our highest conception of duty, if we look not 
forth from the citadel of our own enclosure, and ex- 
tend to others a hand of help in Christian love and 
sympathy. 


SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 

The paper on Lotteries, Second month 14, 1892, was 
prepared by Annie C. Dorland. This reviewed the origin, 
growth, and present extent of this custom among Euro- 
pean peoples and in our own land, noting the great vari- 
ety of objects for which this method of raising money was 
resorted to. The growth, in our meetings and in society 
at large, of the sentiment against this institution was also 
outlined, and the belief was expressed that the subject is 
still a live issue amongst us and worthy of serious consid- 
eration. 

After the reading of this paper but little time remained 
for general discussion, but allusion was made to the recent 
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Congressional action which has suppressed the Louisiana 
lottery by depriving its managers of the use of the United 
States postal service. The widespread public sentiment 
against the system, which has found expression during this 
controversy, is an encouraging sign. 

A Friend related his experience during a visit to Yuca- 
tan, some few years ago, where he was greatly impressed 


| with the prevalence of this vice, and with the vast amount 
| of money which the poorer classes squander in this way. 


He thought it encouraging to note that the lottery disap- 
pears before advancing civilization. 

The next speaker was glad to remember that Friends 
had so early taken a stand in this matter, and had helped 
to educate public sentiment up to its present higher plane. 
It was thought that the children should early be taught 
that no good ever comes by chance,—that honest labor is 
the price to be paid for the blessings we enjoy. 

The fact was commented upon that when South Dakota 
entered the Union as a State an effort was made to have 
lotteries legalized, but without success. 

In conclusion, it was remarked that perhaps we do not 
realize to how great an extent this evil still exists amongst 
us,—some parlor games and stock speculation on margins 
being, it was thought, but different forms of the vice which 
we have been considering. 


From the Christian Register, Second month 4. 
CO-EDUCATION THE TRUE REMEDY FOR 
COLLEGE EXCESSES. 

I am tempted to confine my remarks to a phase of 
our movement affecting the higher education. For 
the woman question is one that concerns itself inevi- 
tably with every social advance; and, in discussing 
any great public interest, to omit the consideration 
of half the public is to waste time and to trifle with 

grave issues. . . . 

It would be irrelevant for me to enlarge upon any 
other than the single point of college character, as 
affected by the separation of the sexes in education, 
—a condition which to me appears abnormal and 
socially unwise. The criticism that I would make 
applies to colleges for girls,—to Vassar, and Welles- 
ley, and Smith, as well as to Harvard, and Yale, and 
Princeton. The monastic system which there ob- 
tains, inflicts a distinct loss upon the pupils, and 
helps perpetuate injurious and artificial social dis- 
tinctions beyond the college walls. By the monas- 
tic system I mean that arrangement which permits 
an aggregation of young men or women in college 
buildings, for whose board and lodging the college 
authorities provide. 

The home conditions are banished ; and, from 
the loving oversight of parents, the boys and girls 
are separated in communities where the qualifying 
and restraining influence of the opposite sex is 
wanting. Naturally, considering the immature age 
of Freshmen, some substitute for home restraint or 
parental advice is expected, else how many fathers 
and mothers would have the courage to send their 
sons and daughters to the university, when it was 
understood that the authorities assume in no degree 
the parental place ? 

We know now that such expectations are foolish 
and unfit for the advanced university. The youth 
transported from home to Cambridge or New Haven 
or Northampton becomes by the process of change a 
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man or woman, magically equipped with judgment, 


self-restraint, and wisdom. Learning is on sale. 
Here is your Greek or Latin or history or mathe- 
matics or science to select from,—an ample stock of 
wares, and inexperience can choose its own curricu- 
lum. But friendly guidance in the maze of strange 
surroundings and amid new companions, the note of 
warning, or the active discouragement of evil temp- 
tations, are not to be thought of. The theory is con- 
fidently promulgated, and facts are expected to 
conform themselves accordingly. I am convinced 
that the theory is fallacious when applied to board- 
ing-schools, even on the colossal scale of a college. . . 

We point to a present remedy for under-graduate 
excesses, which, resting on the soundest theory, has 
also the demonstration of unquestioned fact. It is 
coéducation. Cease to separate human beings be- 
cause of sex. They are conjoined in the family, in 
the primary and grammar schools, in society, and, 
after the degree rewards four years of monastic stu- 
dent existence, in the whole career of life. 

Throw open the doors of Harvard to women on 
equal terms, absorb the Annex into the college 
proper, and, as the night follows the day, scholar- 
ship will rise and dissipation fall by the law of gravi- 
tation. The moral atmosphere will find immediate 
purification, and the daily association of brothers 
and sisters in intellectual pursuits impart a breadth 
of view which is an education in itself. . 

Then the double and false standard of judgment 
will be abandoned. What is morality for Harvard 
will no longer be deemed destructive for Wellesley. 
The current philosophy of Cambridge holds that a 
man may commit acts and indulge in sights that 
would damage for life the reputation and prospects 
of a woman student. 

We shall change all this. In the good time com- 
ing, the man who graduates will not depart from his 
Alma Mater impervious to the legal wrongs of women 
or with veiled contempt for the virtue of the sex. 
And the “ sweet girl graduate” will hold a less con- 
ventional view of her sphere and the possibilities of 
freedom. A higher function will attach to universi- 
ties. Noble though it is to send forto pupils skilful 
in law, or medicine, or science, or literature, educa- 
tion is a failure if there go with it a satisfaction with 
existing conditions, a conservative distrust of pro- 
gress and reform, and a blindness to the real issues 
and leaders of public thought. At present the fact 
that a reformer does not bear the academic stamp is 
almost enough to discredit him with many. The 
printing-office, the rugged struggle with the wilder- 
ness, the toil wherein the toiler discerns through 
suffering the social wrong,—in short, the real prepa- 
ration for life’s battle the scholar weighs lightly com- 
pared with the college diploma. Yet out of such 
conditions come the true leaders of men, the makers 
of history, like Abraham Lincoln, “ one of Plutarch’s 
men.” 

In unpopular social and moral reforms, in legisla- 
tion, in the vanguard of the beneficial movements of 
the age, the scholar too often fails to take the posi- 
tion he should hold. The university should nourish 
the ideal. “What the tender and poetic youth 
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dreams to-day,” says Emerson, “and conjures up 
with inarticulate speech, is to-morrow the vocifer- 
ated public opinion, and the day after is the charter 
of nations.” This is not to deprecate the higher 
education, but to demand that it be faithful to its 
privileges and mission. 

The great temperance movement, which enlists 
the moral sentiment of the nation, illustrates the 
attitude of colleges. While, as Wendell Phillips 
said, “ this crusade has been for sixty years gather- 
ing its facts and marshalling its arguments, rallying 
parties, besieging legislatures, and putting great 
States on the witness-stand, as evidence of the 
soundness of its methods, scholars have given it 
nothing but asneer.” As if, with the example of 
college, and club, and society, tenacious of their 
wine, it were easy to eradicate the saloon, even 
though the rum power of Buston decides the city and 
State elections, and the grog-shops of New York are 
arbiters of presidential contests. Enthusiasm for 
humanity,—what more fitting accompaniment for an 
academic education ! 

I recall the thrill it gave me to read in Dr. Fol- 
len’s Life—that noble professor of Harvard College— 
how in the University of Jena he imbibed the love 
of freedom which made him an exile, and which 
also, in this slave-breeding land, forced him to cast 
his lot with the abolitionists, at the expense of his 
worldly advancement. The most distinguished pro- 
fessors in that German centre of learning were pro- 
scribed and dismissed ; and it seemed natural that 
the schools which preserve the records of the world’s 
great deeds should also inspire students to emulate 
such nobility. Can we say the same of our ascho- 
lastic centres? It was Maria Weston Chapman who 
tells of the little village school of Weymouth and 
the reading-book containing lofty themes and exam- 
ples which kept her infancy “ thoughtful and awake, 
amid the drowsy hum of the school-room, during 
long summer afternoons, on the narrow, straight- 
backed seat by evoking feelings the loftiest, 
the most profound, the most tender.” ‘And thou- 
sands of New England men and women,” she adds, 
“took from such readings the temper of soul that 
made them in the fulness of time ready to do for 
America the same.” 

Can Harvard College give a higher education than 
this village school? Among its benefactors, how 
many generous and disinterested women are en- 
rolled! Their gifts are ever welcome, but its degrees 
are not for female hands. In Massachusetts, where 
for forty years the struggle for equality has found its 
ablest champions, the prizes of learning most cov- 
eted by the American scholar are disdainfully with- 
held from women. I hope my children will live to 
see a woman president of Harvard College, and the 
thought of sex in education be relegated 
to the monasteries and nunneries of the Dark Ages. 

In order to establish the reign of educational 
justice and equality,a better public opinion is de- 
manded ; and it is through such instrumentalities as 
this society that the change will be hastened. The 
college world is sensitive to prevailing thought and 
conviction; and, by doing our part faithfully, we 
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shall effectively help to mould our institutions of 
learning into a form matching the humanitarian’s 
dream. Witi1am Lioyp GARRISON. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
THOUGHTLESS SPEECH. 

HEARING a remark tantamount to this: “I think it 
would be very unjust in the Lord not to save every 
one,” my feelings were greatly shocked; sooner 
would I my right hand should forget its cunning, or 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth than utter 
or think such asentiment. “Shall not the Judge of 
all the earth do right? Is thine eye evil because I 
am good ?”’ 

There is nothing lacking on His part. All defi- 
ciency, oh, mortal, is on thine own side ; think not 
to escape by laying the charge of injustice to Him ; 
rather tremble and be amazed at His tender mercy 
and forbearance thee-ward. 

Our Heavenly Father never brought an immortal 
being into this world without providing for it a way 
of salvation. The grace of God that brings salvation 
hath appeared to all men, teaching that denying un- 
godliness and worldly lusts, we must live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world. 


hath not left himself without a witness in the heart 
of every one,—a witness for the Truth, and against | 
the evil; a Voice that says, “do this,” and “ don’t 
do that.” 

The Life, Light, Spirit,—the Christ within, the 


very hope of glory has appeared to all, and would 
save all if they would codperate with it, and work 
with it, and let it work in them; it would enable 
them to work out their soul’s salvation with fear and 
trembling before him. He has provided a way ; if 
people will not walk in it the fault is their own, and 
so is their loss—of gaining an entrance into the Holy 
City, whose walls are salvation, and whose gates 
praise. “All that will come may come and partake 
of the water of life freely,’ but let none charge the 
sin of refusal of the precious offer upon the offerer. 
There is a time and opportunity vouchsafed to the 
children of Adam in which they may, if they will, 
embrace the Heavenly offer,—be cleansed from all 
inward defilements, washed, sanctified, justified, and 
fitted for the celestial inheritance. 


“ My spirit,” says the Gracious One, “shall not al- | 


ways strive with man;” yet it does woo, draw, per- 
suade, till turned from and rejected. If people will 
crucify the Saviour and utterly reject his inspeaking 
word, which says, “ this is the way, walk thou in it,” 
and persistently follow the devices of their own 


hearts till they land in perdition, let them not think | 


—as aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and 
strangers to the covenant of promise, they can help 
themselves by falsely charging the Almighty with in- 
justice. It is giving themselves a latitude of speech 
that seems to me very presumptuous and awfully 
sinful. ‘“ By thy words thou shalt be justified, and 


by thy words thou shalt be condemned,” and from | 


my standpoint it is clear to me that an accusation of 
injustice against the righteous Lawgiver is totally 
unjustifiable, and extremely reprehensible. 


God 





I would tenderly warn any whose thoughts run in 
a line of such folly, whether expressed, or confined 
to their own bosoms, to turn to the Lord if enabled, 
(we can of our own selves do nothing) and in deep 
prostration of soul before him seek his forgiveness 
for permitting such a thought to enter, and be enter- 
tained in the heart. Give not sleep to yoar eyes, nor 
slumber to your eyelids, till you have sought and 
obtained forgiveness. How can ye stand at the bar 
of the Eternal to hear your award when you have 
taken into your own hands to pronounce judgment 
against him with your high speech and self-willed as- 
sertions unrepented of and unforgiven? 

“Oh! Jerusalem, thouthat killest the prophets and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together as a 
hen doth gather her brood under wings, and ye would 
not. Behold your house is left unto you desolate ; 
and I say unto you ye shall not see me, until ye shall 
say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 


Lord.” E. 8. L. 
Winona, O. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 11. 
THIRD MONTH 13, 1892. 
PROMISE OF A NEW HEART. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—A new heart also will I give you, and a new 
Spirit will I put within you: and I will take away the 
stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you 
an heart of ficsh.— Ez2kiel 36: 26. 

Read Ezekiel 36: 
EZEKIEL, the author of the prophecy of our lesson, 
was one of the great prophets of Judah. He was 
carried into exile when the first capture was made, 
eleven years before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
He was highly esteemed by his companions in exile, 
with whom he lived in a settlement on the banks of 
the Chebar. His prophecies were all written in Baby- 
lonia, and are believed to have extended over twenty- 
two years. His denunciations were very severe upon 
the rulers and leaders of Israel, who looked more to 
their own comfort and safety than to the welfare of 
the people of their charge. He compared them to 
shepherds who “ feed themselves, who kill 
the kings, but feed not the sheep.” Instead of heal- 
ing the sick, of binding up that which was broken, 
and seeking that which was lost, they had with force 
and vigor ruled over the nation and caused them to 
wander. How much this is in accord with the teach- 
ings of Jesus, who more than five hundred years 


25.38. 


| afterward made the same charge against the priests 


and rulers of his time. But in the visions of light 
this prophet sees the dawning of a brighter day, of a 
better hope for Israel. The promise of a gathering 
from all the nations whither they have gone is held 
out for their encouragement, and with this gathering 
together there will be given a better spirit. 

Iwill sprinkle clean water upon you, etc. This was a 
favorite symbol of the purifying spirit that would 
cleanse the heart of all its defilements. 

A new heart, etc. They should no longer be afflicted 
with hardness of heart, which in the former time 
had led them to resist and refuse to yield to the 
higher spiritual influences of the Heavenly Father's 
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love. Thisspirit, comparable to a stony heart, would 
be taken from them, and instead thereof a tender, 
loving, obedient condition would take possession of 
their lives, and this is to be followed by all the bless- 
ings that make life desirable. 

Ye shall loathe yourselves for your abomina- 
tions. How truly this expresses the feelings of one 
who, after leading a life of disobedience and unright- 
eousness, is at last brought to see himself as God sees 
him ; and this is the experience of every soul in 
which this heart of flesh takes the place of a heart 
of stone. 


I will cause the cities to be inhabited, etc. Not only 


will this change in the heart and affections be wit- | 


nessed, but with this Divine influence at work there 
will result a better condition in outward things. 
This is as we might expect. No sooner is the heart 
made tender to the touches of the Holy Spirit than 
there begins a change in the outward surrounding ; 
the looking up to him “from whom all blessings 
flow ”’ stimulates the desire to have the outward sur- 
roundings improved. 

For this will I be inquired of by the house of Israel. 
This is in accordance with the testimony of Jesus, 
** Seek and ye shall find;” inquire, search out, make 
yourselves acquainted with the Divine purposes ; and 
in this use every means that is available. Search for 
it in the testimony left on record by former genera- 
tions. Listen to the teaching of the wise and good 
of your own day, and with it all “ mind the light” 
which the Heavenly Father has given to every in- 
telligent soul “to profit” withal. Whatever is wor- 


thy of being treasured in the written or spoken word | 


will not conflict with the “ word ” that is nigh in the 


heart and in the mind, and it may safely be made | 


the rule of faith and practice. 


TOPIC : RESTORATION. 


universe is unceasingly wonderful. 
matter moving in obedience to the laws of its being 
lends one note to the music of the spheres. 


of truth, feels the chords of its being vibrate in uni- 
son with the soul of the universe. Disobedience or 
rebellion—refusal to respond to the higher prompt- 
ings—replaces harmony with discord. Its restora- 


tion can be accomplished only through the reéstab- | 


lishment of natural relations. We may harden our 
hearts, turn a deaf ear to the pleadings of the spirit 


striving within us for restoration to harmony with | 


God; but we can never wholly destroy the sense of 
discomfort entailed upon us by our own transgres- 
sion. Only the soul which dwelleth in God knoweth 
the perfect peace. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


Ezekiel, in his exile home on the banks of the | 
Chebar, whither he had been carried with the cap- | 


tives eleven years before, had predicted the fall of 





Law is | 
order; order is harmony; and the keynote of the | 
grand harmony toward which the triune universe of | 
matter, mind, and spirit aims is Truth. Truth isim- | 
mutable, and the result of transgression inevitable. | 
The soul, responsive to the promptings of the spirit | 
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Jerusalem, and the ruin of the Jewish monarchy. 
This made him so unpopular with his brethren who 
formed the exile settlements on the Chebar, that he 
was not permitted to speak for Jehovah; for a num- 
ber of years he had been refused a public hearing, 
and only to visitors in his own house had he spoken 
of the gloomy forebodings which oppressed him. 
For many months he had foreseen the near approach 
of the calamities which the siege of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s army would bring upon his people, and as the 
time drew near he felt that his patriotism and devo- 
tion to his country would be vindicated. 

Five months after the fall of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of its beautiful temple, the sorrowful 


| news reached the Euphrates; a fugitive came to the 


prophet’s house with the first authentic tidings of 
the awful disaster. 

Now had come his time to speak out boldly, and 
fearlessly to deliver the messages he had been com- 
missioned to declare, and his words commanded 
respect and attention. A lingering hope was still 
cherished that the Jews remaining in Jerusalem and 
the adjacent towns and villages might be able to 
form a central community, to which, as the oppor- 


| tunity presented, the exiles might return and again 


dwell in the land of their fathers; but there was to 
be a long waiting before this hope could be realized. 

Now that Jerusalem and the temple were in ruins 
and the best of the people carried into captivity, the 


| tone of the prophet’s messages from Jehovah to his 
| sorrowing people was entirely changed, and their 


feeling towards him underwent a similar change. 
This brings us to the time at which the soul-inspir- 
ing words of our lesson were handed forth. 

Since as a nation among nations they had no 


longer any political significance, the prophet sought 
| to awaken in them some sense of their spiritual 
| unity under the headship of Jehovah, that if main- 
The perfect adjustment of forces throughout the | 
Every atom of | 


tained in its integrity would still preserve them, and 
the kingdom thus established in the hearts of the 
people could not utterly perish. 

And he spoke words of cheer and hope, seeking 
to keep alive the remembrance of the former glory 
of the nation, and the faith that Jehovah still 
watched over them for their preservation. He urged 
in the sweet, persuasive words that come down to us 
like the messages of the gospel, the duty of repent- 
ance, and returning to their allegiance to him whoin 
the fulness of time would bring them back to their 
beloved Jerusalem, and establish again upon Mount 
Zion the holy sanctuary. 

He inspired their enthusiasm with the visions of 
future glory, assuring them that Jehovah will hence- 
forth take their cause into his own hands, and while 
he inflicts judgment upon their heathen oppressors, 
he will gather his scattered flock together, and lead 
them back with the tenderest care. It is in this 


| happy restoration that the b!essings portrayed ia our 


lesson will be realized. 


How much time he gains who does not look to see 
what his neighbor says, or does, or thinks; but only 
at what he does himself, to make it just and holy !— 
| Marcus Aurelius. 
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INDIFFERENCE TO RELIGION. 

Ir we read the public press at all attentively we can- 
not fail to notice that—however broad the statements 
to the contrary—there is ample evidence that the 
world at large is not indifferent to the subject of re- 
ligion. Never in any age, we believe, has there been 
a more general interest, certainly there was never so 
much space given to its discussion, a3 now appears 
in the papers and periodicals. The sayings and 
doings of every religious sect, and the views of broad- 
minded thinkers of no sect, are brought prominently 
forward, showing that in religious matters there are 
both interest and activity; and in these presenta- 
tions there is often a wise distinction made between 
theology and religion, and a manifest growth in 
favor of a religion that is not based so much upon 
belief in creeds, as that where faith, purity of 
life, and good works are combined. 

That this interest is not manifested in the old 
ways of constant attendance upon public Divine 
worship is a subject of much comment; but, here too, 
some recent observations by a number of ministers, 
reveal the fact that, in cities at least, there is not a 
falling-off from such attendance. It is noticeable, 
however, tbat large numbers do not attend any re- 
ligious service ; and these not by any means of the 
poorer or illiterate classes. Many reasons are given 
for this by these observers, prominent amongst 
This certainly 
is a grievance of which thoughtful and serious 
minded people have a just right to complain, catering, 
as it assuredly does, to so much that has a tendency 
to draw men aside from a feeling of devotion, and 
from the true worship of God. 

But our attention was forcibly arrested by an 
expression of oneof these observing ministers, that 
touches the main spring of this most important 
matter of assembling for Divine worship. He says, 
“T don’t believe that sermons, as such, were ever 
appointed for the purpose of securing attendance at 
church ; the worship of Almighty God must always 
be firstand foremost. Men,I think, will always go 
to worship God, if the opportunity is given them. 
. . . Sermons must always be secondary to wor- 
ship.” By a Friend this language is very easily un- 
derstood. The desire to worship must come from 


which is the ‘‘ Sunday Newspaper.” 





within and needs not the aid of the outward voice, 
although this is often truly acceptable and in full 
accord with the inward prompting. If we incline to 
be worshipers we will be found fulfilling this desire 


publicly, whether the form be that of assembling in 


silence, giving the spirit room for formulating its own 
order, or by attendance on a more elaborate obser- 
vance of pre-arranged service. 

If this inborn tendency to worship is cultivated 
in early childhood, and kept actively alive by rever- 
ent and judicious training all through the period of 
youth, there will be small room for fear that indiffer- 
ence to religion will creep in. Meetings and churches 
will continue to be filled with people, and what shall 
be heard orshall be seen, will be but secondary to 
that inward desire to be enrolled as public wor- 
shipers of the true and living God. And when this 
worship is performed with reverence and sincerity of 
heart, there will be a corresponding integrity of 
character, that will proclaim itself in every action of 
life. leaving no room for the critic to exclaim that the 
people are indifferent to religion. 


MARRIAGES. 
BRADWAY—OFFLEY.—Second month 22, 1892, at the 
residence of the bride, Vineland, N. 

Rebecea Oth y. 
MAULE—JACKSON.—On the 25th of Second month, 
1s92, under the care of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, Charles 
E., son of J. Comly and 8S. Emma Maule, to Hannah§B., 


daughter of William L. and Lydia B. Jackson, all of Lan- 
easter county, Pa. 


J., Josiah Bradway and 


DtAl Hs, 
COALE.—On the 16th of Second month, 1392, of apo- 
plexy, at his home, La Porte, Ind., Samuel Coale, in the 65th 
a member of White Water Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Ind 
He was a brother to Edward Coale, of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting. His parents, Samuel and Mary Coale, of Lancas- 
ter county, Pa., moved to Richmond, Ind., in 1834, in which 
place they resided until the death of the former, in 1848, 
after which his widow moved to Huntington county, of the 
same State. becoming a member of Maple Grove Monthly 
Meeting, where she lived until her death in 1862. 


year of his age ; 


Samuel 
settled in La Porte many years ago, and although deprived 
of mingling with Friends ina religious capacity, he retained 
his love for them and their manner of worship, until the 
close of his life. He was interred, by his request, in Friends’ 
burying ground at Benjaminville, Ill., at which time, testi- 
monies appropriate to the occasion, were borne by Abel 
Mills, of Clear Creek, and Mary G. Smith, of Hoopeston. 
E. H. C. 

COMLY.—At the residence of Howard 8S. Wood, Hors- 
ham, Pa., Second month 13, 1892, A. Lukens Comly, aged 94 
years ; a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 

DAVENPORT.—At Cambridge, IIL, on the 28th of First 
month, 1892, Elizabeth L., wife of Thomas Davenport, and 
sister of Wm. and Benj. Lloyd, aged 70 years ; a member of 
Makefield Meeting. 

DEACON.—At Mount Holly, N. J., 
1892, Henry J. Deacon, in his 60th year. 


Second month 24, 
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EACHUS.—On Second month 5, 1892, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Chandler Pennington, near Kelton, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., of dropsy, Hannah D., widow of Minshall 
Eachus, in the 77th year of her age 
den Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend was for several years a great sufferer, 
but she all with Christian meekness and fortitude. 
Ever mindful of those who administered to her needs 
she often concealed her ailments, that she might not add 
additional care. A tender, loving spirit has entered the 
higher life, bearing, we doubt not, her sheaves with her. 

ya 

ELLIS.—Second month 19, 1892, at the residence of her 
brother-in-law, George Spencer, near Rydal, Pa., Elizabeth 
S. Ellis. 


; a member of New Gar- 


be yore 


ENGLE.—In Philadelphia, of pneumonia, Second month 
22, 1892, Emily M., wife of Joseph Engle, Sr., in her 74th 
year. Interment at Mount Holly, N. J. 


GEROW.—At Darien, Connecticut, on the morning of 
Second month 7, 1892, Evalyn Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of Elias D. and Elizabeth W. Gerow, aged 17 years, 1 month, 
and 12 days. There was a meeting of near friends at the 
home of her parents on the evening of the 9th, and inter- 
ment at the late home of her grandparents, Daniel E. and 
Lucy H. Gerow, on the morning of the 13th ult. 


HALLOWELL.—Second month 23, 1892, near Abington, 
Pa., Rachel W. Hallowell, in her 80th year. 


HOBSON .—Second month 27, 1892, at her residence in 
Norristown, Pa., Elizabeth W., widow of Thomas Hobson, 
M. D., in her 72d year. Interment at North Laurel Hill, 
Third month 2. 

She was a daughter of the late Reuben and Sarah J. 
Webb, and for many years, and at the time of her death a 
member of Green Street Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
A son and daughter survive her. 

JONES.—At Lower Merion, Second month 20, 1892, John 
C. Jones, aged 73 years. Interment at Merion Meeting 
ground. 

JONES.—At his late residence at Cheltenham, Pa., on 
Fifth-day, Second month 25, 1892, Josiah Jones, in his 75th 
year. Interment at Germantown. 

KILLE.—At Moorestown, N. J., 
George M. Kille, in his 89th year. 

LAMBORN.—On Second month 8, 1892, of la grippe, 
Lois, youngest child of Israel and Edith P. Lamborn, of 
Yates Center, Kansas, and granddaughter of the late Thomas 
Lamborn, aged nearly 3 years. 


92 


Second month 23, 1892, 


LINTON.—At his residence in Newtown township, Bucks 
county, Pa., Second month 28, 1592, Frederick Linton, aged 
nearly 68 years; a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 
An upright, honest, and honorable citizen. E. 

MIDDLETON.—In Philadelphia, Second month 25, 1892, 
Nathan Middleton; a member of the monthly meeting held 
at Green street. 

MILLER.—In Philadelphia, Second 
William G. Miller, aged 60 years. 
Meeting ground. 

OGBORN,.—At the residence of his mother-in-law, Mary 
C. Seattergood, Philadelphia, Second month 19, 1892, Morris 
Ogborn. 

SERRILL.—Second month 22, 1892, at the residence of 
his son, J. B. Serrill, Newtown Square, Pa., William P. Ser- 
rill, in his 78th year. 

SHOEMAKER.—In Philadelphia, on the 24th of Second 
month, 1892, Mary G., widow of Jonathan Shoemaker, in 
the 71st year of her age. 


25, 


month 1892, 
Interment at Gwynedd 


| 
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WATSON.—Very suddenly, at his residence in Middle- 
town, Bucks county, Pa., on the 24th of Second month, 1892, 
James Watson, in his Ist year. 

Although not a member, he had been a constant attender 
of either Middletown or Newtown Meetings on First-days, 
for many years. He lived about 
meeting. His funeral was from Friends’ 
at Langhorne, on the 26th, at which some very feeling and 
appropriate remarks were made by our friend Pierson 
Mitchell. E. 


three miles from either 
meeting-house, 


CALLED UP HIGHER. 

‘* They were lovely a id pleasant iitheir 1 ves, and in their 
deaths not divided.’ JI. Samuel 1 
ON the 28th of Twelfth month, 1891, Sarah M., wife of 
Joseph S. Hartley, in her seventieth year, passed peace- 
fully to rest. Many years this beloved Friend had been a 
great sufferer, which condition she always bore with a 
marked degree of cheerfulness and Christian fortitude. 
Often remarking her prayer was that she might hold out 
faithful unto the end, and patiently trusting all to the 
Lord. Hersweet presence not only gave sunshine and 
comfort to her own loved household, for often it was her 
mission to give of her cheer and care to the sick and dying 
—whose gratitude was sweet reward, in return for duty 
thus bostowed. Her parting benediction to her bereaved 
and loving husband and children, with love toward all,— 
for she expressed love for every one,—left the deep im- 
press of that blessed Peace “ that passeth all understand- 
ing.” 

The 15th of First month 1892, Rachel W., wife of James 
Whinery, in her seventy-fifth year, calmly breathed her 
last. Long had this dear Friend been frail and delicate; 
it seemed for years that her pathway in this life was so 
near the “Border Land” that the great desire of loy- 
ing husband and devoted daughter to shield and hold her, 
was most graciously granted by that All-Wise Providence, 
who doeth all things well. Ever had she felt it her duty 
to cast her influence to protect the burdened and op- 
pressed. With her gifted pen she moulded thought and 
expression that will still live on to wield their inflnence for 
justice and right. The solemn summons found her ready 
and waiting to receive her reward of “Well Done!’ She 
now rests in peace. 

The 20th of First month, 1892, Abigail Hemingway, in 
her 87th year, passed away. The beautiful and pure influ- 
ence this lovely character scattered throughout her long life 
was always acknowledged by those whose lot was cast with 
True, no husband or child mourns her death, yet 
many are they who will cherish her sweet memory, for she 
“* Aunt Abbie ”’ to all. 
from youth, to a ripened and golden sunset, anchoring in 
that blessed harbor of peace, and the everlasting presence of 
our Precious Saviour. 

Then, on the 29th of First month, 1892, Esther N., wife 
of Comly Tomlinson, in her 65th year, departed from 
amongst us. This dear Friend was blessed with a cheerful, 
happy disposition, so full of life and love that her presence 
was welcomed wherever her lot was cast. Life to her looked 
so bright, and hope whispered the cheering impression that 
health was returning, which she scarce had uttered, when 
that most sad affliction came, and the power of speech was 
forever sealed. With her everactive and useful life was asso- 
ciated a confiding trust that she might enjoy many years of 
health and happiness, making the separation all the more 
heartrending for her beloved companion, children, and 
grandchildren to bow in obedience to the will of Divine 
Providence in a spirit of submission, and say, “ Not my will, 
but Thine be done.” 


: 23 


hers. 


was A calm, serene journey was hers 
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These Friends were all attenders of Salem Quarterly 
Meeting, Ohio. The first two were elders; they also had 
served as clerks together for near fifteen years, the bond of 
love and congeniality being very marked between them. 

Our Religious Society, by the removal of these dear sisters, 
has sustained a great loss, for they were all willing workers 
in the Master's vineyard. “To know was to love them, to 
pame them was to praise.’ By the firesides where dwelt 
these loving mothers is the vacant, sacred shrine, which pen 
Christ alone can comfort the 
sorrowing, and sooth the aching heart. 
promise, that 


or language fails to portray. 
How cheering is His 
all these broken ties may yet be reunited in 
the Heavenly home. ° 


Columbiana county, Ohio. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
MOVING IN UNITY. 

I was present recently during a very interesting con- 
versation among a group of Friends who were seated 
in a pleasant parlor where there was a profusion of 
plants in a wiudow garden, and so flourishingly alive 
as to almost lead one to forget the out-door winter. 
Returning in thought many times to that vision of 
plants, and thence to the graceful instruction there 
offered by one of the group, is my excuse for writing 
out from memory a few of the valuable points. 

One party believed that our Illinois Yearly 
Meeting moved too slowly in the progressive march 
against the sale and use of ardent spirits. Others 
claimed that individuals could without restraint go on 
in advance of the yearly meeting as might seem 
best for them to do, yet that the yearly meeting it- 
self, should wait for the whole body to move together. 
Better thus, than that an organization moving in the 
right direction should be rent asunder! Right here 
one of the clearest illustrations that I think I have 
ever heard of the wisdom of moving together in unity 
was given by Mary G. Smith of Hoopeston, Illinois, 


who with her sister, R. A. B., of Benjaminville, were | 


most acceptably in our midst,on a social and re- 
ligious visit, and also in a work along one of the 
lines of philanthropy as laid down by our yearly 
meeting, in the interests of which they also visited 
the W. C. T. U. of Jordan. The illustration alluded 
to was of Moses leading the children of Israel,— 
laboring to keep them together—restraining the fast, 
urging on the s/ow, and even endeavoring to wait for 
and aid the sick and infirm. M.A. J. 
East Jordan, lil. 


AN OLD MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE. 


I send this quaint and curious marriage certificate 
of Friends in North Carolina, in 1693. It is copied 
from the first volume of records of women’s meeting 
held at Little River, in Pasquotank Co., and as it is 
now nearly two hundred years old, think it will 
interest many readers. E. H. T. 

Highland, Ind. 


These are to give notis and sertifie the truth to all 
people that we Thomas Catright of pascotanke presenke 
and Grace holley of little river in the same presenke laying 
our intentions of mareg two severall times, once at a quar- 
terly meeting,none having ought it left us to our liberty to 
take one the other in the order of truth, whereupon I 
Thomas Catright did take grace holley to wife and I the 
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said grace holley did take thomas Catright to husband and 
doe ech of us solemly promis in the presense of God and 
in the presense of his people to live faithfully in this 
blesed ordinance of mareg as becometh this profesion that 
we take one another by and the blessed gosple of 
Christ Jesus : which is one for all that are here this day, 
and our witnesis and we the said thomas and Grace have 
hereunto set to our hands this 4 day of the 4 month 1693. 
his 
Thomas X Catright. 
mark 
grace holly 
Joseph Commander 
Rebecca Symons 
Damaris White 
and simons 
Eleabeath mixon 


Henry White 
thomas Symons 
Jeremyah Symons 
Calib bundey 
Wilam tonner 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 
In the early part of the gathering of Bucks Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Wrightstown, on the 25th ultimo, it 
seemed as if it would be small, and very probably en- 
tirely silent, but before it got entirely settled, Na- 
thaniel Richardson, of Byberry, arrived, and after 
that Robert Hatton. Soon after the meeting seemed 
to be covered with a heavenly canopy of stillness, 
when Nathaniel arose, and in forcible manner ad- 
dressed the assembly, reminding all of their religious 
duties. 

He was followed by Louisa A. Wright, with very 
appropriate words, and then Robert arose and deliv- 
ered an excellent discourse, which seemed to fasten 
the attention of all present in a remarkable degree. 
The stillness that reigned could be felt ; and after a 
few appropriate words from one of our own mem- 


| bers in the body of the meeting, the partitions were 


closed. 

During the transaction of the business some ex- 
cellent advice was given by the Friends above named 
on the importance of members attending meetings 
for discipline, as no society can be maintained with- 
out their business meetings are kept up. (How we 
did wish that all the members of our Quarterly Meet- 
ing were present to hear what was said.) 

This being the last quarter before the Yearly 
Meeting, summary answers to all the queries were 
adopted, and nearly the usual number of representa- 
tives was appointed. 

The names of four Friends were united with to 
constitute a part of the meeting for sufferings, also a 
Friend for correspondent. 

The committee to nominate a Treasurer took an 
entirely new departure, by bringing forward the 
name of a woman Friend for Treasurer. 

It was however united with, (although the wo- 
men’s meetings are not to furnish any of the money 
this year, as their quotas, by a curious decision of 


| their branch of the yearly meeting, are not to be col- 
lected). 


The meeting closed after a solemn pause, in which 


the feeling seemed to be, we have had a good meet- 
ing, and much regret felt because so many of our 


members were absent. E. 
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—Our friends Jonathan W. and Hannsah A. Plum- 
mer expected to leave their home, Glencoe, IIl., on 
the 25th ult., for Ocean Springs, Miss., on the gulf, to 
go later to New Orleans, (after “ Mardi Gras” is over 
and the crowds gone), and to return via Chattanooga, 
etc. The hope is to escape the trying East winds at 
the North, and to find a milder climate with the 
comforts of home in the “ Sunny South.” 

—Our friend Serena Minard bas removed since 
her recent sad and sudden bereavement, from her 
home, near Sparta, Ontario, Canada, to St. Thomas, 
where she will reside with a daughter. 


Report for Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PRISON REFORM. 
On the afternoon of Second month 27th, Charles Dud- 
ley Warner lectured on the above topic before the 
Alumnz Association of the Girls’ High and Normal 
School of Pailadelphia. 

He said that the criminal class in this country is 
increasing all the time. This is not owing entirely to 
immigration ; we have a capital way of making crimi- 
nals, a very expensive way, too, for when the law 
puts its stamp on a man or woman or child he be- 
comes fixed in his character, a few hours’ experience 
being sometimes sufficient to turn the scale. All our 
lock-ups, jails, and penitentiaries are seminaries, 
gymnasia, and universities of criminals! He _ illus- 


trated—by the arrest of a typical burglar—say Jack 
Howard ; the police have had their eye on him ever 


since he was liberated the last time; they know him 
perfectly well; he has passed along through one city 
to another, plundering as he had opportunity, until 
some policeman, more vigilant than the others, 
catches him. He is put in jail, say for four years, 
here he is well fed and cared for, doesn’t have to 
work any harder than you or I, has all the holidays, 
Christmas dinner, Thanksgiving dinner, Fourth of 
July, Washington’s birthday, etc., is visited by good 
ladies, sung to and read to, gets built up, having been 
run down by dissipation, and at the end of the term 
he is all ready to start out on his illegal performances, 
as he intends to live in that way and no other. 

The insane we put away until fit to mingle in the 
community, and we can only get rid of the criminal 
class when the public demand that they shall be 
safely kept out of the community until they are de- 
clared by a competent authority to be fit to be liber- 
ated and become useful members of society. 

The speaker narrated a conversation he had with 
a prisoner, in which he expostulated with him 
as to his course, and said he wouldn’t think it 
would pay simply looking at itas a way of passing 
the time, and enjoying life, when the prisoner an- 
swered : “ Boss, I have thought about it a great deal, 
and I think I have found out how to do it next time 
and not get caught! ” This comes from their thinking 
about their past life, having so little else to think 
about. Suppose you put a man in prison under a 
different incentive? Put him there until he changes 
his mind. 

Now when a burglar has stolen your silver and 
clothes and endangered your life you feel as if you 
wanted him punished, but I put the question, Where 





does society or an individual get the right to punish ? 
It has a right to protect itself to the utmost. ; 
The criminal is always a deficient character. He 
doesn’t know; and while very bright and cunning in 
some respects, he is biased and intellectually not 
evenly developed. 

Physical deterioration attends almost all the in- 
mates of our prisons; they are deficient in brains; 
they want manliness; they are lame, intellectually, 
morally, and physically. 

We train idiots, but we break down on the other 
class; we must bring the three-ply influences to bear 
on those who are three-ply deficient. 

Elmira, N. Y., has the only practical illustration 
of this treatment ; but the prisoners can only be sent 
there for the length of time they would be sent to 
the State prison. It isa severe place, where they are 
put under a regimen, something they hate worse than 
anything they ever had to endure. They prefer to 
go to Albany or Sing-Sing, where they would not 
have to change themselves; a conflict which they 
shrink from. 

On entering, they are bathed, re-clothed, then put 
to “ cool off” as it were ; then subjected to a rigid ex- 
amination: first as to their parentage, and every- 
thing pertaining to them personally; then as to their 
moral sense, to see if any appeal can be made to their 
moral nature; then as to their education, whether 
they can read, write, or cipher; then as to their 
physical condition, whether fit for work ; whether 
their muscles are coarse or fine, strong or degraded. 
All these things are recorded in a book kept for the 
purpose. He is then given a uniform, put into the 
work-shop to work as if for himself, and marked 
every day according to the proficiency, or otherwise, 
of his work. He also bas to attend school certain 
hours, according to his acquirements, and each grade 
is graduated from. He is also marked for conduct, 
neatness about his clothing, the way he ties his neck- 
tie, etc., his general behavior ; if he works with zeal 
he will be marked perfect. If he does that six 
months he will be put into the lst grade, where they 
have military drill, much like West Point, and have 
a separate table with white cloth and napkins, and 
quite refined surroundings, and are set as monitors 
over the lowest grade. He does well for a while, but 
no one gets out ina year, because his will power gives 
out, and he has to be put back. But in time this dis- 
cipline of good conduct, good study, and good work 
makes a man of him, and there grows an esprit de 
corps among them, much like that at the University 
or Yale. They edit a paper, very clean in tone, and 
have artisans of a high grade, such as engravers and 
typographers. The hero of the place is he who 
makes a man of himself. 

Very interesting experiments are going on in re- 
gard to the influence of the mind on the body. 
Among a company of incapables—two hundred in 
number, all sickly, puny,and good for nothing—a 
system of gymnastic training was instituted, followed 
by Turkish baths and massage, and the results were 
astonishing. They began to improve almost imme- 
diately, and from them were developed foundrymen, 
bricklayers, carpenters, and typewriters, who will be 
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self-sustaining and law-abiding citizens when they 
come out. 

If they fail to earn their living they are taken 
back; nothing is left to chance in this system of 
training. After an experiment of sixteen years, 80 
per cent. of those who go out are self-sustaining. 

They have religious exercises but no chaplain. 
They have a practical morality class every Sunday 
morning, in which discussions are held, and for which 
they are marked. On one occasion they had been 
discussing the life of Socrates, and touched upon 
death, and it was seriously treated. Having finished 
the subject in hand, they were to decide what to 
take up next, when there was a movement among 
them, and one spoke to the superintendent: “ Mr. 
Cooke, we thought if you don’t mind we’d like to 
take up the character of Jesus Christ in the New 
Testament.” 8. M.G. 

Swarthmore, Second month 28, 1892. 


A PHASE OF THE INDIAN QUESTION. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

FRIENDS are much interested in the dealings of the 
Government with the Indians, and active in behalf 
of measures that promise to improve their condition. 
I trust that those who give their time and means to 
this object are better informed than I have hereto- 
fore been on the subject. Being but ill-informed, I 
was much astonished to learn the facts which I am 
about to detail, and which I take from a speech of C. 
H. Mansur, member of the House of Representa- 
tives, from Missouri, printed in the Congressional 
Record of February 19, 1892, page 1374. It was on 
the subject of appropriating $1,000,000 for the educa- 
tion of the young Indians. 

He said that last summer he had been on a fish- 
ing excursion to the Osage country, (and I judge that 
but for the attraction of fishing he and Congress 
might have remained ignorant of the facts which he 
related). The Osages number 1,500 souls, all told, 
and live on a reservation containing 1,500,000 acres of 
land. They have $9,500,000 in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, drawing interest, which and perhaps some- 
thing else, yields to each member of the tribe an- 
nually, or did yield that year, the sum of $476. So 
that each family of five persons are in the actual re- 
ceipt of a yearly income of $2,380, and would in ad- 
dition, if their land were divided, have 5,000 acres of 
good farming land. 

While Mr. Mansur was in that country it was sug- 
gested that he attend a dance that was going on, and 
had been going on for two weeks, at a place not dis- 
tant from him. He went. On arriving, he found six 
or seven Indians beating tom-toms, and twenty-five 
dancing. All were men or “ bucks,” dressed only in 
the blanket or “ breech-clout,” both the musicians and 
the dancers. On inquiry he learned that four of the 
musicians and fifteen of the dancers had been edu- 
cated at Carlisle; that they had resumed the dress 
and customs of the tribe upon their return home, and 
would not speak a word of English to any one, al- 
though they could both speak and write the English 
language as well as any ordinary man need desire. 
He saw specimens of their hand-writing and lan- 
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guage, in the orders they had given to the store. 
Their reason for returning to the habits of the sav- 
age state, was said to be the fear of otherwise becom- 
ing hateful to their relatives and tribesmen, who 
considered the adoption of the usages of the whites 
as an indication of contempt for themselves. 

There was pointed out to the speaker a young 
woman far more tidy and prepossessing than the 
others of her sex present, and he was told she had 
been educated in the East and was a Cheyenne, mar- 
ried to an Osage, whose children were around her. 
He endeavored to engage her in conversation, but 
she pretended not to understand, and would not 
utter a word. One of the United States officials, 
however, drew her aside at some distance from other 
Indians, and then she spoke freely, and in perfectly 
good English. She hoped to win her husband some 
day over to civilized life. 

The member told the House he thought the edu- 
cation of the Indians in the manner proposed by the 
bill under consideration, was useless, unless it were 
followed up by conditions in which it would be 
available, which he thought could be brought about 
by dividing their land into suitable farms, and inter- 
spersing white settlers through the whole country. 

It ought to be added that the Osages, for their 
numbers, are the richest of the tribes. J. D. M. 

Washington, D. C. 


[As our correspondent mentions,—rather to our 
surprise,—that he is not very well informed on the 
Indian question, we may add to his note that the 
quotations he makes from the Missouri Congress- 
man’s speech would be altogether misleading, if 
they were intended to convey the idea that the con- 
dition of the Osages was typical. We fear that Con- 
gressman Mansur,in the statements he made, was 
willing they should leave the impression on his 
hearers’ minds that the Osages were, if not typical, 
at least so much so that there should be extreme 
hesitation by Congress in voting money for Indian 
education. Asa matter of fact their case is excep- 
tiona!: no other tribe is in their condition ; and 
many of the tribes are poor. The Osages are so rich, 
because when their lands were taken from them by 
the Government, this trust fund was created, and as 
their numbers are small, it gives them an income 
which is, of course, unreasonably large, and as in- 
jurious to them as the want of money for schools is 
to the scores of the poor tribes. But it is the usual 
rule of honest men that a contract, fairly made, must 
be strictly kept, and hence this large income is paid 
to the Osages.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL ] 


Jesus shows us not only how to live, but also how 
to speak. Study his life and his conversations, take 
him for your model, and you will learn to open your 
mouth with wisdom, and on your tongue will be the 
law of kindness.— Duncan. 


“T FEEL a great interest,” says Whittier, “in any 
effort to check the pernicious habit of tobacco-using. 
It is not only a nuisance, but a moral and physical 
evil,and a shame to our boasted refinement and civil- 
zation.” —Exzchange. 





LECTURES ON PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY. 


AN important series of lectures on the history of Pennsylva- 
nia preceding the Revolution is now in progress at the hall 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, at 13th and Locust 
streets. The whole course will include seven lectures. The 
first was given on the 23d ult., by Prof. Gregory B. Keen, on 
the settlements of the Swedes and Dutch on the Delaware ; 
this was followed on the 29th by Frederick D. Stone, Libra- 
rian of the Society, on the Founding of Pennsylvania. On 
the evening of next Second-day, the 7th inst., Dr. Charles J. 
Stillé will speak on the Proprietary Government under 
William 
lectures 


Penn's Successors. 
have not 
speakers are : 

Pennsylvania, 1744-63, during the French and Indian 
Wars ; by Howard M. Jenkins. 

The rise of the Revolution in Pennsylvania, by Prof. 
John Bach McMaster, author of the History of the People 
of the United States. 


The dates of the other four 


been announced; the 


subjects and 


The German Element in Pennsylvania ; by Judge Samuel 
W. Pennypacker. 

The Scotch-Irish Element ; by John Houston Merrill. 

The lectures begin at 8 o'clock. They are free of admis- 
sion charge to members of the Historical Society and others 
of the public who may be interested. 
will soon be announced. 


The remaining dates 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—The topic of “The Five 
O’clock Meeting,’ on last First-day, was “ Theatre Going.” 
The subject was introduced by Helen R. Hillborn, 
“The Objections of Early Friends to Theatres.” 


with 
Edwin 
Stickney discussed the subject from an educational stand- 
point. 

Samuel Swain of Bristol, attended meeting on First-day, 
Second month 28. He spoke of the great good a small ac- 
tion may do if done at the right time. 

Thomas A. Jenkins, '§7 


lege. 


, Was a recent visitor at the Col- 
He is endeavoring to interest the Alumni in the in- 
crease of the College Library Fund. 

Much interest is taken in the coming contest 
“ President's Prizes,” 


for the 
which takes place between the Sopho- 
more and Freshman classes for superiority in oratory. Sevy- 
enteen of the former and fourteen of the latter have entered 
the preliminary contests. Five will be chosen from each 
class, and the class receiving the highest score on the scale 
of 100 will be awarded the prize. 

The Seniors gave their annual reception to the Sopho- 
mores on Seventh-day, Second month 27th. 


Notes.—Emily Atkinson, of Moorestown, N. J., a Swarth- 
more graduate, who has spent some time in Friends’ Train- 
ing School for teachers, at Darby, has been appointed teacher 
of German at the Seminary at Doylestown, Pa. 

Friends’ School at Wilmington, Delaware, which has 
been in charge of Isaac T. Johnson for eleven years, is en- 
joying a very marked degree of success. The school build- 
ings have been twice enlarged, the latest enlargement being 
a spacious and well arranged building. The attendance at 
the school, in the several departments, is now about 260. 

Announcement has been made of the establishment by 
the University of Wisconsin of a special school of politics 
and economics. The department is to be conducted by Pro- 
fessor Richard T. Ely, who has resigned his chair in the 
Johns Hopkins University to accept this positton. The 
school is designed to give special training for the civil ser- 
vice and for the professions of law and journalism. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

THE issue (by Charles Scribner's Sons) of a new volume of 
lectures on literary subjects by Thomas Carlyle, is an event 
of interest to the literary world. The book is entitled 
“ Lectures on the History of Literature.’ It consists of a 
series of eleven out of a course of twelve lectures which 
Carlyle delivered in London in 1838, covering the great fig- 
ures, movements and works in literature from the time of 
Homer down to and including Goethe. * Full reports of the 
lectures were taken at the time by Thomas Chisholm An- 
stey, a barrister-at-law and subsequently a member of Par- 
liament; and this book is a transcription of his notes. It 
bears all the marks of Carlyle’s style of expression and 
mode of thought. 

-Edward Whymper’s long expected book, “ Travels 
Amongst the Great Andes of the Equator,” which was an- 
nounced last fall, but which it was found impossible to 
issue at that time, is now on the press, and will be pub- 
lished by the Scribners about the middle of the present 
month. It will contain 140 illustrations drawn by various 
artists and engraved by the author. Professor H. H. Boy- 
esen has just completed a new volume entitled “ Essays on 
German Literature,” 
press. 


which the same publishers have in 


—A new volume of poems by Sir Edwin Arnold, many 
of them, including the title poem, never before published, 
is to be called ‘‘ Potiphar’s Wife and Other Poems.” It will 
be published by the Scribners. A volume of verse by the 
late Charles Henry Liiders, of Philadelphia, ‘‘ The Dead 
Nymph, and Other Poems,” is in the press of the same firm. 


CREEDS 
HE left a load of anthracite 
In front of a poor widow’s door, 
Where the deep snow, frozen and white, 
Wrapped street and square, mountain 
and moor. 
That was his deed, 
He did it well; 
What was his creed ? 
I cannot tell. 


He had great faith in loaves of bread 
For hungry people, young and old, 
And hope-inspiring words he said 
To those he sheltered from the cold. 
For man must feed 
As well as pray. 
What was his creed ? 
I cannot say. 


In words he did not put his trust, 
In faith his words were neVer writ, 
He loved to share his cup and crust 
With anyone who needed it. 
He took the lead 
In each good task. 
What was his creed? 
I did not ask. 


He put his trust in God, and worked 
Ever along with hand and head, 
And what he gave in Charity 
Sweetened his sleep and daily bread. 
Let us take heed, 
Our lives amend, 
Adopt his creed 
Nor fear the end. 
—Selected. 





THE INDIANS’ APPEAL. 
You have taken our rivers and fountains, 
And the plains where we loved to roam, 
Banish us not to the mountains 
And the lonely wastes of home ! 
No! let us dwell among you ; 
Cheer us with hope again ; 
For the life of our fathers has vanished, 
And we jong by your side to be men. 
* * * 
And the still ways of peace we will follow 
Sow the seed, and the sheaves gather in, 
Share your labor, your learning, your worship, 
A life larger, better, to win. 
Then, foeman no longer, nor aliens, 
Sut brothers indeed we will be, 
And the sun find no citizens truer 
As he rolls to the uttermost sea. 


You have taken our rivers and fountains, 

And the plains where we loved to roam, 
Banish us not to the mountains 

And the lonely wastes for home! 
No! let us dwell among you ; 

Cheer us with hope again ; 
For the life of our fathers has vanished, 

And we long by your side to be men. 

Edna Dean Proctor. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FLOWERS. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


In the popular accounts of these trees it is usual to 
dwell only on the dimensions of the very largest 
known specimens, and sometimes even to exaggerate 
these. Even the smaller full-grown trees, however, 
are of grand dimensions, varying from 14 to 18 feet 
in diameter at six feet above the ground, and keep- 
ing nearly the same thickness for perhaps a hundred 
feet. In the south Calaveras grove, where there are 
more than a thousand trees, the exquisite beauty of 
the trunks is well displayed by the numerous speci- 
mens in perfect health and vigour. The bark of these 
trees, seen ata little distance, is of a bright orange 
brown tint, delicately mottled with darker shades, 
and with a curious silky or plush-like gloss, which 
gives them a richness of colour far beyond that of 
any other conifer. The tree which was cut down 
scon after the first discovery of the species, the stump 
of which is now covered with a pavilion, is 25 feet in 
diameter at 6 feet above the ground, but this is with- 
out the thick bark, which would bring it to 27 feet 
when alive. A considerable portion of this tree still 
lies where it feel, and at 130 feet from the base I 
found it to be still 124 feet in diameter (or 14 feet 
with the bark), while at the extremity of the last 
piece remaining, 215 feet from its base, it is six feet 
in diameter, or at least seven feet with the bark. 
The height of this tree when it was cut down is not 
recorded, but as one of the living trees is more than 
360 feet high, it is probable that this giant was not 
much short of 400 feet. 

The huge decayed trunk, called “ Father of the 
Forest,” which has fallen perhaps a century or more, 
exhibits the grandest dimensions of any known tree. 
By measuring its remains, and allowing for the 
probable thickness of the bark, it seems to have been 
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about 35 feet diameter near the ground, at 90 feet up 
15 feet, and even at a height of 270, feet it was 9 feet 
diameter. It is within the hollow trunk of this tree 
thata man on horseback can ride—both man and 
horse being rather small; but the dimensions un- 
doubtedly show that it was considerably larger than 
the “Pavilion tree,” and that it carried its huge 
dimensions to a greater altitude; and although this 
does not prove it to have been much taller, yet it 
was in all probability more than 400 feet in height. 

Very absurd statements are made to visitors as to 
the antiquity of these trees, three or four thousand 
years being usually given as their age. This is 
founded on the fact that while many of the large 
Sequoias are greatly damaged by fire, the large pines 
and firs around them are quite uninjured. As many 
of these pines are assumed to be near a thousand 
years old, the epoch of the “ great fire” is supposed 
to be earlier still, and as the Sequoias have pot out- 
grown the fire-scars in al) that time they are sup- 
posed to have then arrived at their full growth. But 
the simple explanation of these trees alone having 
suffered so much from fire is, that their bark is un- 
usually thick, dry, soft, and fibrous, and it thus 


| catches fire more easily and burns more readily and 


fora longer time than that of the other conifere. 
Forest fires occur continually, and the visible dam- 
age done to these trees has probably all occurred in 
the present century. Professor C. B. Bradley, of the 
University of California, has carefully counted the 
rings of annual growth on the stump of the “ Pavil- 
ion tree,” and found them to be 1,240; and after con- 
sidering all that has been alleged as to the uncer- 
tainty of this mode of estimating the age of a tree, 
he believes that in the climate of California, in the 
zone of altitude where these trees grow, the seasons 
of growth and repose are so strongly marked that 
the number of annual rings gives an accurate result. 

Other points that have been studied by Professor 
Bradley are, the reason why there are so few young 
trees in the groves, and what is the cause of the 
destruction of the old trees. To take the last point 
first, these noble trees seem to be singularly free 
from disease or from decay due to old age. All the 
trees that have been cut down are solid to the heart, 
and none of the standing trees show any indications 
of natural decay. The only apparent cause for their 
overthrow isthe wind, and by noting the direction 
of a large number of fallen trees it is found that the 
great majority of them lie more or less towards the 
south. This is not the direction of the prevalent 
winds, but many of the tallest trees lean towards the 
south, owing to the increased growth of their top- 
most branches towards the sun. They are then acted 
upon by violent gales, which loosen their roots, and 
whatever the direction of the wind that finally 
overthrows them, they fall in the direction of the 
overbalancing top weight. The young trees grow 
spiry and perfectly upright, but so soon as they over- 
top the surrounding trees and get the full influence 
of the sun and wind, the highest branches grow out 
laterally, killing those beneath by their shade, and 
thus a dome-shaped top is produced. Taking into 
consideration the health and vigor of the largest 
trees, it seems probable that, under favorable con- 
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‘ditions of shelter from violent winds and from a 
number of trees around them of nearly equal height, 
big trees might be produced far surpassing in height 
and bulk any that have yet been discovered. It is to 
be hoped that if any such are found to exist in the 
extensive groves of these trees to the south of those 
which are alone accessible to tourists, the Californian 
Government will take steps to reserve a considerable 
tract containing them, for the instruction and delight 
of future generations. 

The scarcity of young sequoias strikes every visi- 
tor, the fact being that they are only to be found in 
certain favored spots. These are, either where the 
loose débris of leaves and branches which covers the 
ground has been cleared away by fire, or on the spots 
where trees have been uprooted. Here the young 
trees grow in abundance and serve to replace those 
that fall. The explanation of this is, that during 
the long summer drought the loose surface débris is 
so dried up that the roots of the seedling sequoias 
perish before they can penetrate the earth beneath. 
They require to germinate on the soil itself, and this 
they are enabled to do when the earth is turned up 
by the fall of a tree, cr where a fire has cleared off 
the débris. They also flourish under the shade of the 
huge fallen trunks in hollow places where moisture 
is preserved throughout the summer. Most of the 
other conifers of these forests, especially the pines, 
have much larger seeds than the sequoias, and the 
store of nourishment in these more bulky seeds 
enables the young plants to tide over the first sum- 
mer’s drought. It is clear, therefore, that there are 
no indications of natural decay in these forest giants. 
In every stage of their growth they are vigorous and 
healthy, and they have nothing to fear except from 
the destroying hand of man. 

Destruction from this cause is, however, rapidly 
diminishing both the giant Sequoia and its near ally 
the noble redwood (Sequoia Sempervirens) a tree 
which is more beautiful in foliage and in some other 
respects more remarkable than its brother species, 
while there is reason to believe that under favora- 
ble conditions it reaches an equally phenomenal 
size. It once covered almost all the coast ranges of 
central and northern California, but has been long 
since cleared away in the vicinity of San Francisco, 
and greatly diminished elsewhere. A grove is pre- 
served for the benefit of tourists near Santa Cruz, 
the largest tree being 296 feet high, 29 feet diameter 
at the ground, and 15 fect at six feet above it. Much 
larger trees, however, exist in the great forests of this 
tree in the northern part of the State, but these are 
rapidly being destroyed for the timber, which is so 
good and durable as to be in great demand. Hence 
Californians have a saying that the redwood is too 
good a tree tolive. On the mountains a few miles 
east of the Bay of San Francisco, there are numbers 
of patches of young redwoods, indicating where 
large trees have been felled, it being a peculiarity of 
this tree that it sends up vigorous young plants from 
the roots of old ones immediately around the base. 
Hence in the forests these trees often stand in 
groups arranged nearly in a circle, thus marking out 
the size of the huge trunks of their parents. It is 





from this quality that the tree has been named 

sempervirens,” or ever flourishing. Dr. Gibbons, 
of Alameda, who has explored all the remains of the 
redwood forests in the neighborhood of Oakland, 
kindly took me to see the old burnt-out stump of the 
largest tree he had discovered. Itis situated about 
1,500 feet above the sea and is 34 feet in diameter at 
the ground. This is as large as the very largest 
specimens of the Sequoia gigantea, but it may have 
spread out more at the base and have been some- 
what smaller above, though this is not a special 
characteristic of the species. Many other stumps 
were seen which were 20 and 30 feet in diameter, and 
all were surrounded with young trees of various 
sizes. The large tree is said to have been cut down 
forty yearsago. It is, therefore, probable that, in the 
forests northward, redwood trees may exist equalling, 
if not surpassing, the “ big trees” themselves. 

I have now concluded a very brief and imperfect 
sketch of the more prominent aspects of North 
American vegetation, as seen during a single sum- 
mer’s travel across the continent. Many grand and 
beautiful scenes remain vividly painted on my mem- 
ory; but if I were asked what most powerfully im- 
pressed me, as at once the grandest and most inter- 
esting of the many wonders of the western world, I 
should answer, without hesitation, that it was the 
two majestic trees some account of which I have 
just given, together with the magnificent and beauti- 
ful forests in the heart of which they are found. 
Neither the thundering waters of Niagara, nor the 
sublime precipices and cascades of Yosemite, nor the 
vast expanse of the prairies, nor the exquisite de- 
light of the alpine flora of the Rocky Mountains— 
none of these seem to me so unique in their grandeur, 
so impressive in their display of the organic forces of 
nature, as the two magnificent “big trees” of Cali- 
fornia. Unfortunately these alone are within the 
power of man totally to destroy, as they have been 
already partially destroyed. Let us hope that the 
progress of true education will so develop the love 
and admiration of nature, that the possesion of these 
altogether unequalled trees will be looked upon as a 
trust for all fature generations, and that care will be 
taken, before it is too late, to preserve not only one or 
two small patches, but some more extensive tracts of 
forest,in which they may continue to flourish, in 
their fullest perfection and beauty, for thousands of 
years to come, as they have flourished in the past, in 
all probability for millions of years and over a far 
wider area. 

(Conclusion). 


BETTER to stem with heart and hand 
The roaring tide of life than lie 
Unmindful, on its flowery strand, 
Of God’s occasions drifting by ; 
Better with naked nerve to bear 
The needles of this goading air, 
Than in the lap of sensual ease, forego 
The godlike power to do, the godlike aim to know. 
— Whittier. 


KNowLepGe of words and of things go hand in 
hand. Words are learned through things, things are 
learned through words. 
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From the Hampton (Va.) School Record 
A FOLLOWER OF MOHAMMED AT 
HAMPTON. 


MENTION was made, in a recent article in the Southern 
Workman, of a Mohammedan from Bombay, who had 
drifted into port at the “ Dixie” [theschool hospital } 
and was there serving as cook. The study of his 
ways and character has been a constant interest now 
for several months to those in daily contact with 
him, and it seems probable that he will interest 
others who have not known him personally. 

Our first acquaintance with him dates back to last 
summer, when one of the hospital staff, out on a 
drive toward Newport News, met him as he was driv- 
ing about on a rag-man’s wagon, and noted him asthe 
wildest looking man she hadeverseen. The strange, 
hunted look in his great black eyes, his unkempt 
hair and straggling beard haunted her, and when two 
or three days later “Indian Tom,” as he was called by 
his shipmates, was brought to the doors of the Dixie, 
she took him in, wondering the while what strange 
history might be hidden behind the lean, brown face 
with its wild, imploring eyes. Tom yielded himself 
“ as a sheep before her shearers ”’ to the hair-cutting 
that seemed necessary upon his entrance, but when 
an attack was meditated upon the ferocious beard 
that adorned his countenance, he resisted, expressing 
in broken English his willingness to die but, at the 
same time his flat refusal to part with that sacred or- 
nament. The hospital barbers were obliged to con- 
tent themselves with merely trimming down the ex- 
uberant growth, for the high fever of our patient 
made it impossible to fight with him, so he kept his 
beard and with it his self-respect. 

A month or so of careful nursing set Tom upon 
his feet again, and as the fever left him the wild look 
gradually died out of his eyes. The poor fellow had 
grown to regard our little Dixie as a home by the 
time he was well enough to leave it, and seemed to 
dread a plunge into the great sea of humanity, out of 
which he had been washed upon our shores. In his 
broken English he had given the doctor to under- 
stand that in his own Bombay he had had experi- 
ence with women doctors and that he liked them, 
He mentioned the Bodley Hospital, a name familiar 
as her own to our house physician, and said that his 
own little home was close under its walls. A little 
light employment given to Tom, or Mahomet, as he 
prefers to be called, during the convalescent stage, 
showed him to bea deft and willing house servant, 
so that when soon a domestic convulsion deprived us 
of our cook, he was sent into the kitchen to try his 
hand, and there, in spotless cap and jacket and apron 
he presides unto this day, compounding strange but 
toothsome messes with curry and spices, childlike in 
his devotion to the heads of the hospital, true as steel 
in his care for their interests, but a very spitfire when 
his work is interfered with by any one whose right 
he does not recognize. Little by little his story has 
come out, through the medium of the halting English 
which is our only means of communication. He has 
been knocking about the world for several years as a 
servant on the ships that ply between India and 
England, and has left behind him in India three 
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little motherless children in care of some relative. 
He can neither read nor write, but a letter has been 
written for him to the Bodley Hospital inquiring 
whether any trace can be found of the children of 
one so lowly as Mahomet seemstobe. His one desire 
is to bring his boy over to be with him in this coun- 
try; for though he talks often of “ my India,” he 
seems to prefer the safe haven of the Dixie to further 
voyaging upon stormy seas, and says that he'will stay 
with us till he dies, if he can only save up enough 
money to pay for his boy’s journey to America. In 
the meantime, his quaint ways, his scrupulous neat- 
ness, his deftness in all manner of service, and his 
dog-like attachment to those who have helped him, 
make us feel that we have secured a treasure with 
which we should be loth to part. 

Upon one or two occasions, when Mahomet 
was given liberty to go to Hampton for a little 
shopping on his own account, he returned with shin- 
ing eyes, flushed cheeks, and muddled head, anda 
black bottle sticking out of the pocket of his coat. 
At last, one night, when he had set the kerosene lamp 
upon the stove while he was cooking the supper, 
waited on table with an old tennis cap tipped rak- 
ishly over one eye, and talked volubly all the even- 
ing of some horrible murder with which he had 
been somehow or other mixed up, the doctor began 
to feel that this sort of thing had gone far enough, 
and that Mahomet must be warned that we could 
not keep him unless he gave up whiskey entirely. 
Accordingly when he was once more himself, she 
gave him as comprehensive a talk as his limited un- 
derstanding of the language would permit, doubting 
much whether it would be of any use. A few days 
afterward our head nurse had occasion to send him 
to Hampton on some errands and took the precau- 
tion of warning him not to buy anything to drink 
while he was over there. Tom opened his big eyes 
in great surprise at this unneeded warning, “Oh no,” 
was his answer ‘“‘no more whiskey. Othermamma 
say, I buy whiskey, 1 go way. I no buy whiskey;”’ 
and true to his word, he has not bought a drop of 
whiskey since the doctor’s talk. 

Mahomet’s language has many striking pecu- 
liarities, although he is now learning so rapidly 
that he is already losing some of them. Whoever 
isat the head of the hospital is, for the time being, 
“mamma” tohim. Perhaps a stranger on hearing 
him say that Mr. Johnson had gone to the high 
church might mistake his meaning; but we who know 
him are to understand that Miss Dunson, one of our 
student nurses, is engaged in getting something out 
of the ice chest. Sometimes he holds long arguments 
with his employers in regard to ways and means, but 
always at the end gives up his opposition to any par- 
ticular measure, expressing his entire surrender by 
the words, ‘‘ Well, you like, I like.” 

Mahomet, like most Orientals, regards a lie as 
one of the necessaries of life, and the truth as a lux- 
ury to be used with moderation. Most ingenious are 
the fictions that he uses to throw prying visitors 
upon the wrong scent, even where there is nothing 
to be concealed, and great the glee with which he 


retails those fictions afterward to us. A lie to him 
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is simply a device for concealing the truth from 
those who have no right to know it, and no more a 
sin than locking up your money or jewels from 
thieves. He has, however, a strict moral sense in 
regard to the rights of property, and watched with 
righteous indignation the petty pilferiggs of Milly, 
the woman who comes once a week to the Dixie to 
do the washing. He reported to Miss Connacher, 
the head nurse, that Milly took potatoes every Mon- 
day and carried them home under her shawl. At 
last, at his instigation, a trap was set; the potatoes 
were counted and then counted again after the 
woman’s departure, and, sure enough, six or eight 
were missing. 

Poor Mahomet! his delicate body, used to the 
tropic heat of India, seems to fairly shrivel up on 
one of our chilly winter days; he has a cough, and 
his bright eyes and hollow cheeks show that he can 
hardly bear our rough American climate; but he 
clings to the Dixie and to his helpers there with an 
eagerness that is pathetic, and is saving every penny 
he can earn, denying himself many things that seem 
to us necessary, in the hope that he may soon bring 
over his little boy to share with him the blessings 
that have fallen to his lot.—Alice M. Bacon. 


COLORED CONFERENCE AT TUSKEGEE. 


A CONFERENCE Of colored people in the “ Black Belt ” 
of Alabama,—the region on the Gulf of Mexico,— 
was held at Tuskegee on the 23d of last month. It 
had been called by the Principal of the very import- 
ant and successful school established at that place, 
Booker T. Washington, and others, and was attended 
by 450 colored men, farmers, teachers, and ministers, 
representing a wide section of the “ Belt.” The reso- 
lutions adopted are so clear, so sensible, and so full 
of interesting information as to the condition of the 
colored people there that we print them in full : 

We, some of the representatives of the colored 
people living in the Black Belt,—the heart of the 
South,—thinking it might prove of interest and value 
to our friends throughout the country, as well as 
beneficial to ourselves, have met together in confer- 
ence to present facts and express opinions as to our 
industrial, moral, and educational condition, and to 
exchange views as to how our own efforts and the 
kindly helpfulness of our friends may best contribute 
to our elevation. 

First.—Set at liberty with no inheritance but our 
bodies, without training in self-dependence, and 
thrown at once into commercial, civil, and political 
relations with our former owners, we consider it a 
matter of great thankfulness that our condition is as 
good as it is, and that so large a degree of harmony 
exists between us and our white neighbors. 

Second.—Industrially considered, most of our peo- 
ple are dependent upon agriculture. The majority of 
them live on rented lands, mortgage their crops for 
the food on which to live from year to year, and 
usually at the beginning of each year are more or 
less in debt for the supplies of the previous year. 

Third.—Not only is our own material progress 
hindered by the mortgage system, but also that of 
our white friends. It is a system that tempts us to 
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buy much that we would do without if cash were re- 
quired, and it tends to lead those who advance the 
provisions and lend the money to extravagant prices 
and ruinous rates of interest. 

Fourth.—In a moral and religious sense, while we 
admit there is much laxness in morals and supersti- 
tion in religion, yet we feel that much progress has 
been made, that there is a growing public sentiment 
in favor of purity, and that the people are fast com- 
ing to make their religion less of superstition and 
emotion, and more of a matter of daily living. 

Fifth—As to our educational condition, it is to 
be noted that our country schools are in session on 
an average only 3} months each year, that the Gulf 
States are as yet unable to provide school houses, 
and as a result the schools are held almost out of 
doors or at best in such rude quarters as the poverty 
of the people is able to provide, that the teachers are 
poorly paid, and often very poorly fitted for their 
work, and as a result of these things, both parents 
and scholars take but little interest in the schools; 
often but few children attend, and these with great 
irregularity. 

Sixth.—That in view of our general condition, we 
would suggest the following remedies: (1) That as 
far as possible we aim to raise at home our own meat 
and bread. (2) That as fast as possible we buy land, 
even though a very few acres at a time. (3) Thata 
larger number of our young people be taught trades, 
and that they be urged to prepare themselves to 
enter as largely as possible all the various avocations 
of life. (4) That we especially try to broaden the 
field of labor for our women. (5) That we make 
every sacrifice and practice every form of economy, 
that we may purchase land and free ourselves from 
our burdensome habit of living in debt. (6) That we 
urge our mipisters and teachers to give more atten- 
tion to the material condition and home-life of the 
people. (7) We urge that our people do not depend 
entirely upon the State to provide school houses and 
lengthen the time of the schools, but that they take 
hold of the matter themselves where the State leaves 
off, and by supplementing the public funds from their 
own pockets and by building school houses, bring 
about the desired results. (8) We urge patrons to 
give earnest attention to the mental and moral fitness 
of those who teach their schools. (9) That we urge 
the doing away with all sectarian prejudice in the 
management of the schools. 

Seventh.—As the judgment of this conference 
we would further declare: That we put on record our 
deep sense of gratitude to the good people of all sec- 
tions for their assistance, and that we are glad to 
recognize a growing interest on the part of the best 
white people of the South in the education of the 
Negro. 

Eighth.—That we appreciate the spirit of friendli- 
ness and fairness shown us by the Southern white 
people in matters of business in all lines of material 
development. 

Ninth.—That we believe our generous friends of 
the country cen best aid in our elevation by continu- 
ing to give their help where it will result in produc- 
ing strong Christian leaders who will live among the 


masses as object lessons, showing them how to direct 
their own efforts towards the general uplifting of the 
people. 

Tenth.—That we believe we can become prosper- 
ous, intelligent, and independent where we are, and 
we discourage any efforts at wholesale emigration ; 
and recognizing that our home is to be in the South, 
we urge that all strive in every way to cultivate the 
good feeling and friendship of those about us in all 
that relates to our mutual elevation. 


MAXIMS OF BUSINESS. 


Sucn suggestions as the following would secure a 
race of business men who would honor the land that 
furnishes them so noble a theatre for successful en- 
terprise. 1. Engage in no business inconsistent with 
the strictest morality, nor in which you cannot daily 
seek the blessing of the Most High. 2. Follow your 
chosen vocation, and that alone, whatever tempta- 
tions to speculation or rapid acquisition may present 
themselves. 3. Adopt no “ tricks of trade,” however 
sanctioned by custom, that involve deception or un- 
truthfulness. 4. Never incur a debt beyond your re- 
sources. 5. Always live within yourincome. 6. De- 


vote a fixed portion of your income, beforehand, to 
charitable uses, to be employed and accounted for as 
systematically as family expenditures. The man 
who will regulate his business by such simple rules 
as these, may free himself from the feverish excite- 
ments of adventurous traffickers, and assure himself 
with God’s bisssings, of an honest competency, if not 


of a benevolent affluence and a good name.—Chris- 
tian’s Penny Magazine. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
FrIENpDs’ Free Library, Germantown, of the other body of 
Friends, very strictly excludes all works of fiction 
has 16,162 volumes on its shelves. 


It now 
During last year 12,868 
books were circulated, 1,500 persons were borrowers, and the 
reading room had 24,772 visits. 
papers are regularly received. 
during the year. 


78 periodicals and news- 
826 new books were added 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has just decided to giveall 
Christian ministers half-fare passes over all its lines, and the 
Philadelphia office of the company is crowded with clergy- 
men of all sorts, from bishops to Salvation Army captains, 
and from orthodox pastors to Latter-Day Saints. The Phila- 
delphia and Reading road announces that it will begin the 
issue of similar passes on March 1. 

EpMUND CoLLtins has been investigating mushroom 
raising and eating in the United States, and, first of all, lays 
down this law for distinguishing the edible from the poison- 
ous: The table mushroom, called Agaricus campestris, is 
usually white on the outer surface, and, when newly born, 
has gills, or under-radiants, of a beautiful salmon-pink. 
After a day or two’s exposure, these turn a mahogany brown. 
But the infallible test by which this wholesome mushroom— 
which has, by the way, a sweet, nutty fragrance—may be 
distinguished from the dangerous Agaricus fastibilis is this: 
in the good mushroom the under-radiants, or gills, are not 
joined to the stem; in the bad mushroom this junction is 
perfect. The United States consume at least $500,000 worth 
of mushrooms a year.—Christian Register. 

Our friend, J. M. T., A member of the 
monthly meeting on Arch street, Philadelphia, of the other 


Jr., writes us: 
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body of Friends, for several years past has issued “ Motto” 
calenders, which have numerous poetical and prose quota- 
tions designed to attract attention and promote thought, 
anything like advertisements being avoided. His own 
name has been studiously kept quiet. The present year it 
is said he has issued and distributed, gratis, 55,000, and the 
amount of good they may have promoted will never be 
known. 

—The three largest libraries in the world are the Na 
tional Library at Paris, the London British Museum, and 
the St. Petersburg Imperial Public Library. These contain 
respectively 2,290,000, 1,500,000, and 1,000,000 volumes. 
The libraries in the United States containing over 100,000 
volumes, named in order from the largest, are the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington, Boston Public Library, New 
York Astor Library, Harvard University Library, New 
York Mercantile Library, Chicago Public Library, Cincin- 
nati Public Library, Philadelphia Library Company, Bos- 
ton Athenwum, Albany State Library, Yale College Li- 
brary, the House of Representatives Library, Washington, 
and the Wisconsin State Historical Library at Madison. 

—Of the one hundred and eighty-two daily newspapers 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain, it is said that not 
one of them at present issues a “Sunday ” edition. This is 
a remarkable contrast to the United States. 

~The British Museum has secured from Thibet a copy of 
the “Jangyn,” a monster cyclopwedia of Thibetan Buddhism. 
It comprises 225 volumes, each of which is two feet long 
and six inches thick. There are, it is supposed, only two 
other copies of the work outside of Thibet. 

~The hot-water boxes are to be taken out of the French 
railway carriages, and warmth is to come from boxes filled 
with acetate of soda. The boxes are filled with soda in a 
solid state, which is liquefied by being plunged into hot 
water. As it solidifies, which takes five or six hours, it 
steadily gives out heat.—New York Sun. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE Indian Appropriations bill has been under considera- 
tion in the House, at Washington, and there has been much 
opposition to the appropriations which are needed for edu- 
cation and other purposes. Captain Pratt, of the Carlisle 
Indian School, was severely criticised by some members,— 
and strongly defended by others,—for some remarks he 
was charged with making that there was a ‘“‘ Catholic 
lobby ” at Washington opposing the Indian bill. The result 
was that the “allowance” usually voted him, $1,000, was 
struck out of the bill. 

A HEAVY fall of snow, accompanied by very high winds, 
was reported on the Ist instant, from various points in 
Pennsylvania and New York. Railroad travel was much 
delayed by reason of the complete prostration of telegraph 
wires. The storm prevailed along the New Jersey coast, 
and considerable damage is reported from the different 
beach resorts. At Huntingdon, Pa., the snow was reported 
2 feet 14inches deep ; 2 feet at Driftwood, Lock Haven, and 
Renovo; 20 inches at Elmira and Altoona; 18 inches at 
Hazleton, Williamsport, and vicinity, and from 7 to 10 
inches at Shenandoah, Scranton, Pottsville, and other 
points. 

A CHARTER was granted at the State Department at 
Harrisburg on the Ist inst., to the Philadelphia and Newtown 
Connecting Railroad Company, capital stock $150,000. The 
line will be one and a quarter miles long, from a point on 
the Tabor branch of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, 
near Tabor Station, toa point on the Philadelphia, Newtown, 
and New York Railroad, near Olney Station. This will 
enable trains on the latter road (on which the George Schoo] 
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is to be located) to come in to the new terminal station at 


12th and Market streets. 

THERE are 178 colored {people in New York who have 
come, without any means, from the West, to emigrate to 
Liberia. The question what to do with them has been quite 
perplexing, but they seem determined to stick together, and 
expect to sail on the 10th inst. 


ONE hundred and fifty thousand bushels of corn have 
been received in the Mexican State of Durango from the 
United States for distribution among the destitute. Heavy 
rains have fallen in Durango for several days, and it is 
hoped the drought there is at an end. 

DURING last week there were reported in New York 
city 22 cases of typhus fever, 11 of typhoid, 230 of scarlet 
fever, 133 of diphtheria, 295 of measles, and 2 of small-pox. 

SERIOUS riots took place in Berlin last week. They were 
ultimately suppressed by the police, without the use of the 
troops. 

FAMINE exists in parts of Austria-Hungary, as well as 
in Russia, and many deaths are reported from hunger, ty- 
phus fever, and other causes 


NOTICES. 


*,* The next lecture of the course before the monthly 
meeting of Friends of Philadelphia will be given on the 
evening of Third month 11th, at 8p. m., by Dr. Charles De 
Garmo, President of Swarthmore College, whose subject 
will be: “ Student Life in German Universities.” 

*,* A religious meeting will be held at “ Friends’ Home 
for Children,’’ 4011 Aspen St., West Philadelphia, on 
First-day afternoon, Third month 6, at 3 p. m. 

Several ministering Friends are expected to be with us. 
All interested in the welfare of the Home are cordially 
invited to attend. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

8S. T. RoGerRs EavEnson, M. D. 

«* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association meets this 
(Seventh-day) evening, at 8 o’clock, in Friends’ Parlor. 
Members are desired to attend. 

Wo. HEAcock, Clerk. 


*,* A stated meeting of Philadelphia First-day School 
Union will be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Seventeenth 
St. and Girard Avenue, on Sixth-day evening, Third 
month 11, at 8 o’clock. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
ing strength.—Latest U S. Government Food Report. 


Highest of all in leaven- 


A question of vital interest to the Union will be dis- 
cussed. A full attendance of those interested in our 
First-day School work is especially desired. 

Davip L. LUKINs, | Clerks 
SARAH M. HoLcompe, } re 

«*, A conference under the care of Abington Quarterly 
Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will be held at Richland 
Friends’ meeting-house on First-day, Third month 13, at 2 
p.m. Lydia H. Price and other members of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee are expected to be present. All are 
cordially invited. 

Trains leave Ninth and Green, for Quarkertown at 
1.30 Seventh-day afternoon, and 9.10 First-day morning. 
Returning, leave at 4.41, and 7.16, p. m. 

SARAH C. JAMEs, Clerk. 


,*, The United First-day Evening Meetings are held in 
Third month at Girard Avenue at 7.30 o’clock. The com- 
pany of Friends generally would be very acceptable. 


.*, The Burlington First-day School Union will be 
held at Mansfield, Seventh-day, Third month 12, at 10 
o'clock. Carriages will meet the early train from Kinkora 


at Columbus. 


Wm. WALTON, ! Clerks 
SALLIE T. BLACK, | R 


«*, Circular Meeting at Chester, Delaware Co., Pa., 

First-day afternoon, Third month 6, at 3.30 p. m. 
ANNA M. HARVEY, Clerk. 

*,* The annual meeting of the Northern Day Nursery 
Association, 1008 N. 5th street, will be held on Sixth-day, 
Third month 4, at 3 o’clock. Brief addresses and an exer- 
cise by the Kindergarten will form interesting features of 
the meeting. Friends are cordially invited to be present. 


* Circular meetings in Third month occur as follows: 
6. Chester, Pa., 3 p. m. 


«* First-day School Unions in Third month occur as 
follows : 

11. Philadelphia, Pa. 

12. Burlington, N. J. 

26. Haddonfield, N. J. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Third month occur as follows : 
5. Whitewater, Milton, Ind. 
Prairie Grove, West Liberty, lowa. 
10. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
14. Baltimore, Park Ave., Baltimore 
17. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings Philadelphia. 
Standard Goods. phia 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 
say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
character of its contents gives special weight to each 
advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. 
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Give the Girls a ‘Chance! 
7‘ 'To be GOOD NATURED. 


al)\| GOLD DUST 
Washing 


MEANS 


The ta all done 

early in the forenoon. 
No scrubbing; no back- 
aches ; no tattered tempers. 
Monday a quiet, orderly 
and proper day, instead of 
the newer of the whole week. 
4 Pounds for 
25 Cents. 

Sold by 

ALL GROCERS. 


Gold Dust 
* is The Best. 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 
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INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL, CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,00. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 


THE GIRARD "akon 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO,  Prsen:, erriNcHaM 2, woRRIs 


Treasurer, WILLIAM N. Ey. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, J. ANDREW HaRkgis, JR. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW 


E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. Solicitor, Groner TUCKER BISPHAM. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL 81,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING; Manager 
of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUs2"os2e"§, sURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesIRABLE Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 
Net Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of SIXTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over Two 
AnD A HALF MILuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S.STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





